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Editorial 


The idea of publishing a book on the Konkani language, was 
inspired by a chance reading of the scholarly article (in its 
manuscript form) on the subject authored by the eminent 
linguist Late Sri. M. Seshagiri Prabhu. This volume, a 
collection of articles contributed by scholars, attempts to 
throw light on various aspects of the Konkani language from 
the historical and the linguistic perspectives. This book 
doesn't in any way claim to be a comprehensive treatise on 
the subject. But it will certainly be an adequate inspiration 
for deeper research and useful findings on the subject. 


We take this opportunity to express our indebtedness to all 
the contributors. Special thanks are due to Prof. R.K. Rao, 
who provided Sri. Seshagiri Prabhu’s article, the seed of this 
volume. We wish to thank Sri. Saratchandra Shenoi and 
Sri. N. Navin Naik for the able assistance they extended 
to us at every stage of this publication. 


We express deep gratitude to the Managing Committee of 
Dr. Padiar Memorial Homoeopathic Medical College, 
Chottanikkara, Kochi, for sponsoring this publication. 


We consider it a matter of pride that a book of this kind 
could be brought out on the apt occasion of the All India 
Konkani Parishad Session at Kozhikode. 
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The Konkani Language 


M. Seshagiri Prabhu 


The tradition about the immigration of the Konkan 
Brahmans from Trihotrapura to Goa is borne out by the 
history of the Konkani Language. It is called Konkani or 
Gomantaki because it is the prevailing language spoken in 
Aparanta and Gomantaka, the northern and the southern 
Konkan. 


Mithila was the capital of Videha, the modern Bihar and 
the language spoken in Mithila was called Maithili. 
Trihotrapura was a part of the Mithila kingdom. Therefore 
the Konkani language should have its birth place there and 
should be related to Maithili and still older dialect Pali in 
which the Buddhist scriptures are written. The long 
separation of the Konkani people from Bihar, the incessant 
changes taking place in spoken languages over which the 
saddle of literature is not thrown, (not preserved in literature) 
and the foreign influence working on Maithili and Konkani 
during centuries of isolation have all combined to alter the 
aspects of the two languages, and the modern Konkani and 
the modern Maithili now look like different languages. But 
in spite of the residence of these Konkani people among 
the Dravidians, numerically, stronger the admirable conser- 
vatism and tenacity of the Konkani people have enabled 
them to preserve their language as much as possible. What 
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is saved after the loss sustained through phonetic decay is 
enough to prove the common origin of Maithili and Konkani 
languages. (An Introduction to Maithili Language by 
G.A.Grierson.B.B.C. Asiatic Society edition). 


Before proceeding further, | think it necessary to assign 
to the Konkani language its proper place among the Aryan 
languages of India. 


At the head of these stands Sanskrit with its two forms- 
Vedic or Chandas Sanskrit and Paninian or Classical Sanskrit 
Known as “Bhasha’”. To the first belong the Samhitas and 
Brahmanas of the Vedas and according to the maxim 
“saaa af” the sutras on account of their 
containing Vedic forms, are, though the works of human 
authors, reckoned as before to the Vedic Sanskrit. 


Though the Epics and the Puranas contain archaic 
forms that are not in strict conformity with the rules of 
Panini’s grammar, that are treated as pure grammatical 
Sanskrit on the ground of their being utterances of infallible 
sages (a8¥arT:), the language of these works is not 
counted as separate dialect; subsequent to these must be 
the languages of the Kavyas, Natakas, and side by side with 
the Bhasha of Panini rose the ancient decay Prakrits - the 
result of phonetic decay that attacked Sanskrit- when it 
began to be spoken by the conquered races that were 
unaccustomed to the consonant sounds of Sanskrit. The 
most ancient form of these is Pali, the language of the 
Buddhist canon and the language of Buddha. 


The Prakrit languages are again subdivided into 
gammatical Prakrits and ungrammatical Prakrits. The 
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grammatical Prakrits - the dialects of Prakrit used for literary 
purposes are - Pali, the Prakrit of the Buddhist scriptures, 
the Jain Magadhi, of the Jaina scriptures and the Brahmanic 
Prakrits consisting of Maharashtri, Sauraseni, and Magadhi. 
All these Prakrits had to obey the rules of such grammarians 
as Katyayana, Vararuchi, Hemachandra, and others. 


The ungrammatical Prakrits comprised the languages 
of the inscriptions of Asoka, the Gatha dailect or mixed 
Sanskrit found in the Lalita Vistara etc. and the Apabhramsas. 
The most important of them are - Sindhi, Marvari, East 
Rajastani, Gujarati, Punjabi, West Hindi and Magadhi. These 
Apabhramsas are local dialects and represented the vulgar 
or non-literary dialects of Prakrit. They are in a state of 
unsettledness and are not subject to rules. The languages 
- derived from these Prakrits are called Prakritic languages, 
which are divided into four classes. Konkani belongs to 
Eastern group of the Prakritic languages and is allied to 
Maithili, Magadhi and Eastern Apabhramsas. In spite of the 
changes brought about by centuries of isolation, Konkani 
possesses grammatical forms which bear great analogy to 
those found in Maithili, Magadhi, Pali and Apabhramsa. 


Maithili and Konkani 


The two languages agree in their numericals. 


vm = one aif = three JRA <= four 
acid = forty ua = five ale = sixty 
Ura = seven ate = eight vpr = eighty one 


The hundred in Maithili is 37. But in Konkani it is 3HR. 
This must have been formed by affix in “R (a Maithili word 
meaning whole or entire) to %Id, q of which was dropped 


‘ 
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by the rule (mTadaqadt wal gp) (Chandas Grammar, 
Asiatic Society's Edition page. 51) 


The nine non-initial consonants k, g, ch, t, d, p, y, and 
v when not joined to any other consonant and immediately 
preceded by a vowel are generally elided. The word thus 
became 3TH, the medial vowel ‘31 ‘ being dropped by the 
influence of Kanarese on the language and WR for 
distinctness of pronunciation becomes XR by the insertion 
of the nasal, which insertion of the nasal is peculiar to the 
Konkani language. 


In the word wax, the final 31 of IT coalesces with 
the 31 of 1 and to compensate for the loss, ¥% takes the 
nasal. Compensation is a general law of Prakritic languages 
and Konkani being one of them is subject to this in an 
eminent degree. 


The grammar of the two languages also shows some 
points of similarity. The past tense in Maithili is ŭe and 
in Konkani *eat (he went). The difference lies in the 
doubling of the final consonant. In consequence of the 
reduplication of the consonant the preceding vowel is 
shortened. "g Wart” (Prakrita Lakshanam Chapter Il. 3- 
Chandas Grammar). The past tense being formed from 
the perfect participle used to denote the meaning of the 
finite verb, the feminine is *et in Maithili and eelt in 
Konkani. The Abstract noun in both Maithili and Konkani 
are formed by affixing 4 which becomes 4 in Northern India. 


sag (Maithili = act of being incarnate JI (Konkani = 
act of frying). 


The special feature of inflexional languages is their easy 
liability to the attacks of phonetic decay. It is really 
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wonderful that after such a long separation, Konkani and | 
Maithili should have preserved some of their grammatical 
forms to identify their origin. 


As Maithili is connected with Magadhi and Magadhi with 
Pali, Konkani may also be supposed to have some 
connection with Pali. The forms of the nominative singular 
in Pali and Konkani are more akin to Sanskrit than the 
corresponding forms in Sauraseni etc. 


‘Sanskrit Pali Konkani Prakrit 
aw fae Ray Rare 
deat deo da deol 
PADRE: PAR PAS PAR 
ate ara ap atiait 


The nominative singular of masculine bases in 3 ends 


in aì in Pali and Konkani. du - feat, dia. 


Konkani has also another termination 3 which is found 
in Apabhramsa. 


As in Pali the comparative degree in Konkani is formed 
by means of suffixes. 


1. a (Sanskrit x) 
2. 3a (Sanskrit Zax) 


(Pali Grammar by J.Munieff, translated into English by 
Chaslew. Adams, Raigoon 1882 page 40) 


Sanskrit Konkani & Pali 
qaq arfa 
Hedy ray 
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But the superlative is formed just as in Sanskrit by 
adding 3%. 


qA: CURES: 


In Pali and in Konkani the ordinal number is formed 
by the addition of 3 to the cardinals 


Pali Konkani 
Gaal Wasi (seventh) 
weeA sees] (eighth) 


Note: Konkani drops the preceding ‘4’ of the cardinal 
numbers. 


The next striking peculiarity is the similarity of the numerals, 
the numerals in this form being not found in any of the 
Prakrit languages. 


Pali Konkani 

SPIN SPI eleven 
JNE Cina twelve 
aa ORT thirteen 
KERESI ERGI fourteen 
Tae {anI fifteen 
WYO UT sixteen 
ART TART seventeen 


In Konkani the first person pronoun afè (amhi) | 
Sanskrit 3) is declined in all cases in the plural as in 
Pal. site, ofS, Shear, stem, area, open 
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[From the Mangesa Mahatmya it can be gleaned that, 
Mangesa, one of the Gods worshipped by the Konkani 
Brahmans had his first abode in Trihotrapura] 


The antiquity of the Konkani language may be best 
proved by various remnants of the Vedic forms still 
preserved in it. The word 4d! = cow (Rigveda) is found 
in Konkani in the sense of a calf. xar (Rigveda |. 173- 
12) is the form for the present tense. fÑ (Rigveda 93-6) 
is the future tense from & = to do in Konkani. 


In the Rigveda 1.93.6 the idea of location is sometimes 
expressed by adding on the upasarga Ñ to the genitive 
case and this is the ordinary way of forming the locative 
in Konkani. 


ge wR = eRe UR = seer wR = wen 


on the tree. 


The idioms amota = today itself Ua = last year only 
in Konkani are modelled after the Vedic forms Ja = today 
only, 4XTd= last year only (Rigveda 5.96.7) 


Konkani Alphabet | 


In addition to all the sounds found in Sanskrit alphabet 
the Konkani language possesses two short vowels Ù% and 
3. These are found in all other modern Prakrits as well 
as their parent. (Prakrita Pingala Sutra, chapter 1.4) 


sor ANN U al Yer a 
qoutes face 
we wom dal UR AETA 
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(From the exigencies of the metre, western scholars have 
inferred the existence of these short vowels in Vedic 
Sanskrit). 2% (ri) is found only in pure Tatsama words as 
1, gY. But in Tadbhava the changes it undergoes are 
similar to those in Prakrits, sometimes it becomes R (ri) 


6 (mu) 3 (uy - æ - RO; # - BY; Wy - MSY. 


As in Prakrit all the words in Konkani end in vowels. 
The characteristic peculiarity of the final vowels of Konkani 
is that they are generally nasalised Ñ (thou) 4 (beasts). 
In the Rigveda the final f preceded by long vowel and 
followed by a vowel or a semi vowel or h, is changed into 
a nasal (+) in accordance with Panini’s rule. 37q}f= Pray 
ARER 

We + SS = nege 
H+ Be = dere 
yt + ay = ede 


NT + eer + oe + UT = TeReesioneat va 
(1.45) 


But sometimes in accordance with Panini’s rule 8.4.57 


o menara: the final vowels except Pragrihyas in the 
Veda are pronounced as nasal afta wd (Rig. I. 79 .2) 


In Konkani the nasalisation has acquired the power of 
denoting grammatical flexion. 3 (l) found in the Veda is not 
found in modern Sanskrit nor in the North Indian 
vernaculars. But it is found in both in Marathi and Konkani 
PA = HOS, PA = Brel etc. 


The sibilant sounds of zr (tza) and © (dza) which are 
peculiar to Marathi and Telugu are also found in Konkani 
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as spoken in Canara. But in Malabar, Cochin and Travancore < 
these sounds are unknown to the Konkani speaking people 
and therefore must have been borrowed from Marathi. Since 
they are not found in any of the sakhas of the Vedas, the 
Pratisakhyas, in Calssical Sanskrit and in modern Prakrits, 
they must be of foreign origin. The question whether the 
Maharashtrians borrowed them from their neighbours, the 
Telugus or the Telugus from the Maharashtrians, could not 
be settled at present for want of contemporaneous literature 
in both the languages. 


Pronunciation 

Panini in his text (viii 4) says that the short ‘a’ is both 
samvrita and vivrita. These two sounds are preserved in 
Konkani. aï, 22. The initial 4 is samvrita. But in 3 of 
asc! it is vivrita. The samvrita 3 followed by a lingual is 
shortened to short aÙ 


Pg - Pg 


aU: - alo 
de - ag (aig) 


asd = as Id 
These examples show that the Sanskrit ‘31’ was originally 
pronounced as 3Ì. 


Max Muller infers that the vowel in ‘cha’ was originally 
pronounced ‘e’ and changed the radical gutteral to the 
palatal ‘cha’ (chapter viii). Since this sound is not found 
borrowed from any language in modern Prakrits, we may 
safely say that they are the survivals of the past. Sayce and 


others have dethroned Sanskrit from her high antiquity and 
put Greek in her place on the ground that Sanskrit has lost 
this short © and 3 and has represented all these three 
sounds a ğ aif by a single character. 3. This may be due 
to written characters and from the minute rules of 
pronunciation given in the Pratisakhya, it will be found that 
the present Sanskrit alphabet is quite inadequate to 
represent all the shades of pronunciation. The existence of 
short © and 3Ñ in Prakrit, Pali and the Vedas goes to prove 
that Sanskrit alphabet had no characters to represent these 
sounds and the absence of the characters is no argument 
against the antiquity of Sanskrit. (68.69.) 


Sandhi 


As in the case of Prakrit, Konkani permits hiatus (fagter) 
both in the same words and in the sentence. . 


Grammar 


Gender in Konkani as in Sanskrit is not based upon 
the natural distinction of sex. It is purely grammatical 
distinction arising out of primary and secondary affixes 
attached to stems. Gender of words to a very great extent 
follows Sanskrit grammar and the derivations from the 
Sanskrit usage can be explained with the aid of Prakrit 
grammar. MIAS feminine in Sanskrit becomes MSY 
masculine both in Prakrit and Konkani. The feminine 
termination $ has by the law of analogy supplanted others 
and has developed to such an extent as to treat even 
masculine nouns ending in § as feminine. pN, efet, ee 


DfA, aT - APT, 


The base dq as in Prakrit becomes @ instead of Gf 
and in the feminine @ instead of M. 
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Like Prakrit, Konkani has only two numbers, the 
singular and plural. 


As the words in Konkani end in vowels there is only 
declension of bases ending in a vowel. 


As Konkani has lost the termination of the plural in 
some words, the distinction between the two numbers is 
denoted by intonation. 


Masculine nouns 


Singular Plural 
qa gel 
eg ad 
EE T 
arg qra 
ay a 
3Y zA 
R Rr 
GAG ald 
Ors! Ors 
ast ae 
Hol Hr 
Neuter Gender 
da GEI 
ON Oy 
Had Hho 
Pel Peet 
pH pH 
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Feminine nouns 


aga agai! 
deel Aea 
mA i m 
EGI afear 


Konkani has some of the original case endings and 
invented new terminations which are used indiscriminately 
both in the singular and plural. As in Sanskrit and in Prakrlt, 
Konkani has no separate terminations for the plural except 
in the instrumental. This loss of the old terminations is 
brought about by the Dravidian influence. The 4 of Sanskrit 
nominative singular is changed into 3 in Sauraseni and 
Saurashtri, Maharashtri and Pali and to 3 in Apabhramsa 
including Ardhamagadhi. Both these forms are found in 
Konkani 4 = God, ™g = tree, ddl = lamp, owt = 
fire etc. 


When the base ends in other vowels no termination is 
added to form the nominative singular. The plural 
corresponding to 3 is Y as ald = lamps. The plural of ag 
is €¢ ending in short 3, 4 of the termination of aq being 
elided. This is probably due to shifting of the accent from 
the last syllable in the singular:to the first syllable in the 
plural and stress being thus laid on the first syllable. The 


3iX{ was not distinctly first pronounced and then was finally 
dropped. 


In Konkani no distinction is preserved between the 
accusative and the dative. It has been the same suffix #.The 
dative seems to have supplanted the accusative.The 
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termination & is a remnant of $d, an indeclinable used with 
the genitive in Sanskrit. To express the idea of ‘for the sake 
of THI od. If this be changed into a compound we get 
Agr, which in Prakrit will be XT4@Y according to rule- 
“@radeqad! wal ah”. The final Y is dropped by the rule 
ERT ER ypa: (Chandas Grammar, chapter 2.1) 
before which the final 31 of xm is lengthened and hence 
the form xare. 


The instrumental singular of Sanskrit nouns, masculine 
and neuter ending in 3, g, 3 ends in 4, 7. The Konkani 
instrumental singular is a relic of ¢a4. The plural is eam. 
The instrumental plural in Prakrit is formed by adding fè 
(an RA Pree wt ac gN: aera fe wate). 
The aspirate is generally dropped in Konkani. ìa for axe, 
dest for drag, AA for alec. 


Thus afè becomes in Konkani edifé - afè - eam 
+3 - daffy. Konkani has no genitive case. The genitive 
relation is expressed by the means of an adjective formed 
from the noun by the addition of 4q¥. The 4g¥ in Prakrit 
becomes alvi, llo, lla etc. (fed, el oo, A, TA, 1, Hg) 
“anfed, calc, Add Ag”. The adjective so formed 
agrees with the noun it qualifies. maA J = Rama's son 
ware! Yq = Rama's daughter, wà Tg = Rama's child. 


The plural is formed by the insertion of the nasal in 
the singular. God's = ede - ediceil = Gods’. 


The locative is formed by the addition of 3R to the 
genitive singular of Sanskrit aq 4R - 449R by the rule 
fag a oe (Chandas Grammar, 1.13). caRTAR becomes 
aqesu by the rule sa7fet (Chandas Grammar, chapter 3.4) 
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Konkani is not generally in favour of double consonant 
and in cases where they occur one is generally dropped and 
the preceding vowel, if short, is made long by law of 
compensation. (Ja - Gal-gq ; PH- PH - Gm; P - p 
= rt ete. ‘ete: 


Thus ùR becomes ¢areuf. The ‘p’ being elided 
by the rule. @Tadt etc. aR becomes eareaft 
Aspirates being generaly dropped in Konkani the word 


becomes cdqasit = 


The feminine of bases ending in 31 or = is declined 
exactly like the masculine except in the nominative. The 
nominative case in feminine is formed as in Prakrit. 


Singular Plural 
Æg (river) E 
esi} (sister) Eg 


The accent being shifted from the last syllable in the 
singular to the first one in the plural, the last consonant 
is doubled. 4€] the final 3q is changed to 3i we get el. 


The neuter nouns except in the case of the nominative 
are declined like the masculine. The singular is the base 
itself and the plural has the nasal at the end; the termination 
being elided on account of the shifting of the accent from 
the last syllable in the singular to the first in the plural. 


Singular plural 
tos (fruit) põ (fruits) 
ei (family) pe (families) 


W (dog) Wit (dogs) 
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Pronouns 


The original forms of the base of the first and the 
second person pronouns ¥ + 31 are changed into 34 
(Sanskrit 3%) for the first personal and g + g€ changed 
into g4 (Sanskrit JH) for the second person. 


In Sanskrit 4 and q are parts of the singular bases and 
of the plural bases and a€ and ¢€ of the plural bases. 
This distinction is observed also in Konkani except in the 
case of the nominative singular #14 and instrumental 
singular @¢ of the first person pronoun. 


Konkani has, through the Dravidian influence, lost the 
relatives in ordinary parlance. But in construing Sanskrit SÌ 
(masculine) Sft- (feminine) “1 (neuter) in the singular o 
(masculine) vA (feminine) and 5f (neuter) in the plural are 
used. Their resemblance to Sanskrit forms is too evident 
to call for any remarks. 


Verbs 

Konkani verb has only one pada, the parasmaipada, two 
numbers, the singular and the plural and conjugation of 
roots. The only tenses remaining in Konkani are the present, 
the past, and the future. 


There are three moods, the indicative, the imperative 
and optative. 


In the present tense there is no distinction of persons, 
the first person only being differentiated by the nasalisation 
of the final vowel. The second and third persons are known 
only by reference to the subject of the subject. The present 
tense singular is xq as in the Veda, the first person 
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singular being xai. The plural is formed by the addition 
of aÑ to the singular - xatfd. 


This has been used in all places by false analogy. 
Konkani has no past tense, really so called. It uses instead 
the past participle forms corresponding to the Sanskrit fT 
forms. When the participle is passive, the agent is put in 
the instrumental case and the participle is made to agree 
with the object. 


XAT (by Rama) XTa IT (to Ravana) HRe (was killed) 
Ravana was killed by Rama. Literally translated into Sanskrit 
it will be xt a: AIRa: the participle agreeing with 
Ravana. It is declined as in Sanskrit to denote gender.au14 
ae deel (ata ear aan). 


It is well-known that Sanskrit has lost its forms of the 
imperative and has borrowed forms of the Vedic subjunctive 
(ele). Konkani has no forms corresponding to the first 
person imperative, being not necessary as no order could 
be given to self. 


Singular Plural 


2nd Person q oR PIA 
3rd Person a ota, ol aria, wife 


The base 4 from to do @ + fè becomes by the 


dropping of the aspirate - a feature peculiar to Konkani - 
Re + Of. 


The Sanskrit form @xlq by dropping of the personal 
termination becomes @7Ì. As the < is a lingual sound it 
changes the preceding 3 to IÙ. So we get the two optional 
forms oI or @ for the third person singular imperative 
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- the 3rd person plural is #x1fð which is the Vedic subjunctive 
ga, uefa, Aan etc. The same form by false analogy 
is now used for the second person plural. 


The future is the only tense that has preserved the 
forms for all persons and numbers. 


It is the general belief that Konkani is the corrupted 
form of Marathi. But a few examples of words that are used 
daily by the Konkani and Marathi speaking people will show 
that whereas the Konkani words are derived from Sanskrit, 
the Marathi equivalents bear no relation to Sanskrit. 


Konkani Sanskrit Marathi 
deel Jer JT 
PE oye gre 
A Aaa: qs 
gieo paie: MA 
Future 

lst Person Or Ho 
2nd Person pÙ outer 
3rd Person ala Orla 


The accent of the singular forms is on the final syllable 
and is shifted on to the second in the plural. 


Marathi is said to be nearer to Sanskrit than any other 
of the modern vernaculars. But Konkani is nearer to Sanskrit 
than Marathi. The first person pronoun g€ is nearer to Ië 
than 41 of the Marathi. Again the interrogative pronoun fed 
= what is, a contracted form f4 dd of whereas the Marathi 
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equivalent is p14. Many examples among verbs can also be 
found and these will prove that Konkani is nearer to Sanskrit. 


Konkani Marathi Sanskrit 
sg "aera i aga 
GEG] ela areal q wad 
ET ae area 


Reference to phonetics and grammatical forms will 
show that Konkani is quite distinct from Marathi. Konkani 
has no genitive case, its place being taken up by an 
adjective. Marathi has the case with the termination 7. The 
accusative termination in Konkani is @ and in Marathi it is 
one of three - ẹṣ, a, Ñ, the one mostly used being æ. 
The verbal forms in Marathi are generally made up by the 
help of the auxiliary verbs “eff aða, Taal aA. Konkani 
has only “ei, and geet by themselves. For the second 
and third person singular while Konkani has only one form 
for the present xa, Marathi has separate forms PRÀ for 
the second person, PRA for the third person. 


Composition 


The words that enter into the composition of a 
language are of three kinds - (1) Tatsama — those that retain 
the same form and euphony as in Sanskrit. (2) Tadbhava 
~ those mainly or indirectly derived from Sanskrit but have 
undergone considerable change of form and (3) Desi — 
those that are borrowed from the aboriginal dialects. 


A few examples of the Tatsama words in Konkani are 
-q€ = path, 4rt = road, aTe (Sanskrit-31S71) courtyard, 
WF (Sanskrit-Xq) = rope, Gia = lotus, He (Sanskrit- 
Ple) worm, are (a f) = do not want. 
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The modern tendency of the language is to resort to 
Tatsamas and ignore the mutilated worn-out Tadbhavas. 


A few examples of the Tadbhava words in the Konani 


language are :- 


goldsmith 
brother 
work 
thorn 
temple 
moisture 
hand 
sleep 

leaf 


Sanskrit 
Gaver: 
Ul 

pH 
pUch 
aapa 
I 

etd 

Fst 

yof 


Prakrit Konkani 
STTTRT STS 
HIS} TS 
pH bhlA 
Hest bel 
asa asa 
SUE EIEI 

eA eld 
Pra Te 
quuy Ul 


This list could be enlarged to a great extent. 


A few examples of the Desi words in Konkani are given 
below. But most of them can be traced back to Sanskrit. 


Desi 


SAAT 
IFHT 
ATS 
SIs 
Oat 


Sanskrit 


ST 
ARA 


SHATT 


Gel 
TTET 


Konkani 


praed 
prea 
as 


mother 

elder sister 
peacock 

washing of cloths 
a louse 
husband's sister 


frying pan 
jackal 
beard 
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yers alg a mouthful 
ash así% courtyard 
at ary good, beautiful, 
deci deel boy 

(asl - used in the case of Sudras only) 
fafaa farpia mire 

CEJ freg small 

as aS plant 

GIGI] ama left 

st aa] eye 

qae BESC thin 

GETS GETS] bull 

Heci] FElet drum 
Feta. Ñg sister-in-law 


ag elder of the wives “él elder brother’s wife 


When the Konkani Brahmins lived in Goa under the 
Portuguese, some words were introduced into the Konkani 
language. Avus’'= mother, a word often used is of 
Portuguese origin. The influence of Portuguese was so great 
that the words like ‘Avus’ of Portuguese origin have 
synonyms or equivalent expressions in Konkani, yet are 
found in the language. Terms for new actions of Portuguese 
origin are imported into Konkani, Konkani having no words 
or ideas to represent them. For example Hof = table, ded 
= auction, PA = spoon, Xo = real (a coin), arp = 
bench, Y4= pen, dia = ink, a = coat or shirt. 


When Konkan was under the Bijapur kings 
(Muhamadans) Persian words got into the Konkani language 
NIX = thousand, ¥fzil = bottle, qaf = sea, g3 = enemy, 
JATA = true or real, S414 = present, XIX = promise. 
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Canara was for a long time under the Mysore kings 
whose court language was Kanarese. Even now the 
vernacular of the District (S. Canara) is Kanarese. Living 
under the Mysore kings, the Konkani speaking race 
borrowed some words from Kanarese and these words 
became naturalised in the dialect. 


gS§ = money, WY = writing, WIR= gold, ghia = 
door, $T = lock, atg = father, 301 = elder brother, these 
two forms are 3 = elder brother in Kanarese. 


In Travancore and Cochin and partly in Malabar aT 
does not appear at all and IJ is applied to denote elder 
brother. Kanarese has also influenced the pronounciation 
and phonetics of the Konkani language. 4 and q are inserted 
to avoid hiatus. 4T& is pronounced as 41g brother, ygu as 
waft sister, ¢3@ as Cd =temple. 


Under the British Government, English words got into 
the Konkani language and were naturalised as is the case 
with every vernacular. 


As in the case of Prakrits the words such as Yb = 
blunder, #41 = father (in Travancore and Cochin and partly 
in Malabar), 31 = Paternal uncle, We, = belly, vel = 
peg etc. are all found in Konkani. These words or their 
equivalent terms cannot, according to the laws of Philology, 
be traced to Sanskrit. As these words are common to all 
the Prakrits also the words must have found their way into 
the language before the Aryan migration into the South. It 
seems possible that such words got into these languages 
when the Aryans were in the Brahmavarta. When the Aryans 
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migrated to the east, the immigrants subjugated the 
aborigines and made them their servants. In course of time 
the two communities coalesced into one. The same 
process that took place in England when the Normans 
losing Normandy began to consider England as their home, 
should have taken place here also. When the two 
communities became coalesced, it is then that the 
languages of both the people began to be assimilated and 
amalgamated. The Aryans were compelled to borrow and 
adapt some words of the non-Aryan origin for their mutual 
understanding. The presence of these words could be 
accounted for only this way. 
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A Brief History of the Konkani 
Language 


Prof. R.K. Rao 


The origin of the Konkani language is shrouded in 
mystery of remote times. Suggestions are there tracing 
its ancestry to the ancient vedic tongue and its now extinct 
offshoot of Saraswati or Balabhasha. These indications 
have been based. on the speech of the people reported 
to have been dwelling on the banks of the now extinct river 
Saraswati in the north of India. They migrated from their 
original abode when they had to face disastrous calamities 
in the land where they were dwelling. 


When they migrated they carried along with them the 
form of speech gathering new additions on their journey 
onwards, firstly towards the east and then to the south west, 
particularly of the Sauraseni and Maharashtri Prakrits. Their 
final settlement in the Konkan coastal region led to the 
fusion of their tongue with the Proto-Australoid-Asiatic 
speech of the Konkas similar to the Kols Munda tribals, 
bringing about a fresh mixture of a language that could 
be called Konkani. 


This language was later influenced by the Magadhi 
Prakrit during the reign of the Mauryas in that region and 
absorbed some characteristics of Pali, the prakrit that was 
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adapted as the linguistic vehicle of the then flourishing 
Buddhism in the fifth century A.D. Thus Konkani came 
into its own existence, enriched by the Apabhramsha into 
which the Prakrits had developed subsequently, around the 
tenth century. 


Thus Konkani roots go into a proto Australoid tongue 
to ancient Mundari on the one hand, as evidenced by the 
vocabulary in the Encyclopaedia Mundarica and to the vedic 
ancestory on the other. 


The Konkani language was endowed with an overall 
Sanskritic complexion and grammatical structure. It 
developed its own “Desaj” constituents with the addition, 
in adapted forms mainly, of other elements comprising the 
Mundari substratum of the old tribal tongue as well as the 
Dravidian intrusions into it through the Kannada channel. 
Kannada belongs to that linguistic family, under whose 
sway its small community of speakers had come, with its 
rulers governing its living space in large measure for quite 
a long period of time. 


Thus, by the tenth century this blend of a language 
displaying a clear Indo-Aryan face in the matter of its basic 
structure and functional operator, with borrowings and 
adaptations from the other sources, mentioned above, had 
come out, as an independent medium and centred in the 
Konkan region from which it took its definite name. 


There it established itself and later operated in the 
shadow of powerful neighbours like Marathi and Kannada. 
Its people living on the coastline of the Arabian sea had 
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dealings also with the Perso-Arabic merchants from whom 
they absorbed, like those of the Indian languages, into their 
own tongue, a quite substantial collection of words well- 
digested into its system later, so as to become an integral 
* part of it. i 


Konkani has preserved an older form of phonetic and 
grammatical development, showing a greater variety of 
verbal forms like Sanskrit and a large number of 
grammatical forms which are not found in Marathi. 


An inscription at the foot of the giant granite monolith 
of Bahubali, the Jain Thirthankara, the Gomateswara, at 
Sravanabelagola in the Hassan district of coastal Karnataka, 
reads: 


“Sri Chamundaraje Karaviyalem.” 


lt is dated 1116 - 17 A.D. and was being interpreted 
as old Marathi. But the distinctive instrumental ‘Viyalem’ 
ending of the verb in it is a distinctive hallmark of Konkani. 


These types of inscriptions are found scattered all over 
the Konkan region. These prove the fact that the language 
of the land is Konkani. These inscriptions date back to 
the twelfth century. 


The Jnaneswari, the famous transcreation of Marathi 
based on the Bhagavat Gita contains a large number of 
words, phrases and idioms that are no longer used and 
understood in that language, but are still current in 
Konkani. This goes to prove that Konkani resources in 
terms of grammar and vocabulary were qualitative enough 
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to be used for classical writing of that import in Marathi 
too at that early period of time. 


The Marathi saint poet Namdev (1270-1350 A.D.) 
records a maid from the Konkan, singing lyrics in Konkani, 
as distinguished from other girls who do the same in 
Kannada, Gujarathi and Marathi, pleading with Krishna to 
return their clothes laid by them on the banks of the river 
before going in for a bath. It thus certifies clearly to the 
independent existence of a distinctive language that the 
people of the Konkan spoke at that time. These are some 
indications that there existed literary compositions in 
Konkani at that early period of time, though precisely what 
was their content is not known to this day. 


By the fifteenth century, Konkani had grown into a full 
blown literary language after attaining its adulthood around 
the eleventh century, to venture to write the Ramayana and 
the Mahabharata, classical epic stories of the Indian 
tradition in its own versions following the examples of Tamil, 
Telugu, Bengali and Hindi, its more powerful sister 
languages. But unlike them this was done in prose, one 
of the earliest developed prose among modern Indian 
languages. It was a feat attributed to one Krishnadas 
Sarma and his companions who composed the tales of 
the Ramayana and the Mahabharata in a rich and rhythmic 
prose in Konkani. 


These texts constitute a successful attempt made by 
this very small language community to develop a cultural 
identity of its own, with the use made of original “Desaj” 
(native) vocabulary added to which followed that adapted 
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from Sanskrit, Kannada and others to suit its own musical 
character and words borrowed from Sanskrit directly taken 
to add a measure of prestige to their diction in Konkani. 
The stories interpreted and narrated in their own distinctly 
gracious manner are embedded in Goan soil with all its 
flora and fauna represented in it. Similarly is the prose 
rendering of the Mahabharata tales by the same author. 


These two major works in Konkani prose were part 
of the substantial native Goan contribution to the language 
before the arrival of the Portuguese in Goa in 1510 A.D. 
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History of the Konkani Language 


N. Purushothama Mallaya 


The Konkani language, spoken widely in the areas 
along the Arabian Sea Coast in Western India is one of 
the oldest languages of India. The area known as Konkan 
proper within Maharashtra State and Gomantaks, the 
modern Goa, on the west coast of India, forms the home 
of the Konkani language. At present in the area from Thana 
in Maharashtra through Ratnagiri, Savantvadi and other 
districts, and the State of Goa and then through Karwar, 
Halliyala and Supa Taluks of North Karnataks, it is spoken 
as the local native language. (In Karwar Taluk Konkani is 
spoken by 78% of the population). In South Canara district 
of Karnataka and in the Western coastal areas of Kerala, 
Konkani is widely spoken. In Kerala Konkani occupies the 
third rank in the order of languages spoken there and is 
the second important language in the district of Ernakulam. 
There is also a considerable Konkani speaking population 
above the Western Ghats : for instance, at Sirsi, Siddapur 
and Belgaum. A good number of Konkani speakers have 
settled in the cities of Chennai and Coimbatore in 
Tamilnadu and in the city of Bangalore in Karnataka. 
Amongst the cities and towns where there is a large 
Konkani population, Mumbai occupies the first Place. In 
the Mumbai Colleges, Konkani speaking students occupy 
the fourth place and English speaking students, the sixth. 
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According to a rough estimate, Konkani is spoken by not 
less than 4million (1997) people in India, but the Census 
of India 1971 enumerated only 1,522,684 persons as 
Konkani speakers. Out of them 556,223 reside in the 
territory of Goa, 572,828 reside in the State of Karnataka 
and 272,970 in Maharashtra. This is under-estimation, as 
many Konkani speaking people were wrongly enumerated 
as speakers of other languages. Konkani speaking people 
of all classes carry their languages proudly wherever they 
go - Mumbai, Chennai, Kolkotta, Delhi as well as in parts 
of Malaysia, Iran, Africa etc. They are among the most 
enterprising and advanced people in India. The Konkani 
speaking Saraswat Brahmins throughout the entire Konkan 
area, as also the Goan and Mangalore Catholic Christians 
have made their mark in all the walks of life in modern 
India like Education, Culture, Research, Arts, Administra- 
tion, Banking, Finance, Industry, Commerce, Law, Politics, 
Religion (Hinduism and Christianity) as well as the Military 
(Army, Navy and Air Force). 
Origin 

Structurally, Konkani is an independent language, just 
as many of the other languages of the Indo-Aryan family, 
i.e. Hindi, Maithili, Bengali, Assamese, Oriya, Gujarati, 
Marathi etc. It belongs to the Southern group of the outer 
sub-branch of the Indo-Aryan sub-family. It is since the 
settlement of Aryans in Goa, mainly Gowda Saraswats 
(Saraswats from the North) on the western coastal belt of 
India, that the history of Konkani begins. Bhagavat Purana 
(Part Il Chap.89); Sahyadri Khanda in Skanda Purana, the 
Salya Parva in Mahabharat which comprises 
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“Saraswatopakhyana” and the ‘Satapata Brahmana’, give 
an account of the migration of Aryans from the Saraswati 
Pradesh of Punjab (now Haryana) to the east of Bihar i.e. 
Trihotrapura of the then State of Magadha (Now the Trihut 
Division of Bihar) and their further migration from there 
in successive groups to Gomantak for their permanent 
settlement. These Saraswat immigrants later came to be 
designated “Konkanadesheeya” which means that the 
Saraswats of Goa are Aryan migrants domiciled in 
Konkanadesh in the South from the North. Again the word 
“Gowda” prefixed to the name of “Saraswat” goes to 
substantiate the fact that they (the Saraswats) belong to 
one of the five classes of Northern Brahmins ie. Pancha 
Gowdas. Skanda Purana. gives a reference to Saraswats 
as a community belonging to the Trihut Division of Bihar. 
In those days the language of the then people of 
Trihotrapura was said to be ‘Eastern Magadhi’. The 
Saraswats who first settled down in Trihut Division of Bihar 
accepted Magadhi Prakrit in their day-to-day life and it was 
the principal language of the people there. But Konkani 
of today which is the direct off-shoot of Eastern Magadhi 
has got a good deal of “Dardic” influence i.e. Paisachi 
Prakriti, the most ancient among 'Prakritits’ of India. As 
Dr. Taraporewala says, “In Konkan and along the Western 


Ghats, Konkani is spoken. It shows a good deal of Dardic 
influence. 


Konkani is the only language in Southern India, which 
has been influenced by Paisachi. Sindhi, Punjabi and Nepali 
are the other languages on which Paisachi exerted great 
influence. “It is curious to note the influence of Paisachi, 
on Konkani in the South and on Sindhi, Punjabi and 
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Kashmiri in the North”. Dr. Taraporewala in his book 
“Elements of Science of Languages”, says: “The Dard 
group is closely connected with the Kaffir group. Shina is 
the language of the Gilgit Valley from Baltisthan to the river 
Tangir. This is the original Dard country; hence Shina 
represents the modern form of Dardic. Kashmiri is the only 
Dardic language, possessing a literature”. 


Among the remarkable works in this language are the 
Saiva Poems of Lalla or Lal Ded, a poetess of considerable 
gift. There are slight differences of Vocabulary between the 
dialects of Hindu and Musalman Kashmiri as might be 
naturally expected. The mixed dialects to the South shake 
off into Punjabi. It was in Paisachi Prakrit that Gunadhya, 
‘the cornposer of the Grahatkatia had written his work. But 
the work is not extant. Thus, we could find that the people 
living in Kashmir and Punjab, the first home-land of 
Saraswats, were speaking in olden days a Prakrit known 
to historians as Paisachi Prakrit, the most ancient among 
Prakrits of India. Of course, we could also find the historical 
fact of the leaving of the Saraswats of the Saraswati Pradesh 
of Punjab for Trihotrapura in Bihar for their good and their 
further migration from Bihar to Gomantak for their 
permanent settlement recorded in “Satapata Brahmana” 
and in “Sahyadri Khanda” of Skanda Purana. As the 
Skanda Purana says: 


“Pascat parasuramenahyaneeta munayo dasa 
Trihotravasinascaiva pancagaudaantarastatha 
Gomacale sthapitaste panchakrosyam Kusathale” 


It means that Parasurama brought Gowda Saraswat 
Brahmin families belonging to ten gotras from Trihotrapura 
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and established them in a place called Kusasthali in Goa. 
Thus in the garb of Parasurama the ancients have dressed 
the tradition of Aryan migration in Gomantak by way of 
stories in Puranas. 


These Arayans who sought refuge, at long last, in far 
away Irihotrapura of the State of Magadha brought with 
them their language known to historians as  Paisachi 
Prakrit since their original home was stated to be Punjab. 
Dr. Taraporewala adds, “The land of their origin (Paisachi 
Prakrit) seems to have been Punjab” (Elements of Science 
of Languages, Calcutta University, page 241). In Trihotrapura, 
the language was Magadhi Prakrit. But the Saraswat 
immigrants therein, who had accepted Magadhi Prakrit in 
their day-to-day life, had to submit to the influence of 
Paisachi which they had brought with them from Saraswati 
Pradesh. “One important characteristic of this dialect 
Paisachi’ is the substitution of the voiceless for the voiced 
mutes”. To cite an example, “Thamotor” for “Damodara”. 
In Konkani it is “Thamotor”. These Saraswats who migrated 
in successive groups, from Trihotrapura to Gomantak also 
brought with them the Magadhi Prakrit with its strong 
Paisachi element. The said Paisachi element might be 
traced even today to Konkani spoken in Gomantak and 
parts of Western littoral. 


Gradually a new Prakrit variation called “Gomantak 
Prakrit” or Konkani came into being in Goa. The language 
came to be called Konkani because of its old association 
with Konkan Desh. As Saraswats alone formed the 
influential Samaj in Goa, all others who came in contact 
with them, either for trade or services, learnt Konkani or 
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moulded their languages with the “Partyayas” of Konkani. 
Today, all classes of Hindus, Muslims, Christians and others 
living in Goa speak Konkani. 


Inscriptions 


The early inscription in the Konkani language is of the 
Gupta period. It is found in Goa at Arvalem. The inscription 
reads: ‘Sachipurachi Sirassi’ (On the top of Sachipura) 
Only this sentence of the whole inscription is legible. It is 
ascribed to the 2nd Century A.D. One other inscription has 
been found, which goes back to the 12th Century A.D. 
The entire inscription is not in Konkani, but only one or 
two sentences, the rest being in Marathi. It is an inscription 
` of the Silahara King Aparaditya of the year 1166 A.D. And 
it has the following Konkani sentence: 


“Atha tujo konu - hurie shasonlapi techya vedyanatha 
- devachi bhal sakutumbi apadem, techachi may gadhavam”’. 
Read in modern Konkani retaining almost the same words 
it would be “atam to Zoconuiem sharan lapit, tecaer 
vedhyanath devacho bhalo sakuntumbin apadum etc”. 


Thus specimens of Konkani inscriptions prove that the 
Konkani language had certainly existed at least from the 
commencement of the Christian era. The famous 
inscription at the foot of the colossal Jain monolith statue 
of Gomateswara (Bahubali) at Shravanabelagola (116-1117 
A.D.) created by King Chamundaraya is in Konkani, as the 
word ‘Karaviyalem’ (caused to be made) has the Konkani 
causative suffix ‘ya’ in it. 
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Script 

Konkani used to be written in the Nagari script during 
the Portuguese and Dutch periods. The introduction 
containing a testimonium.in Konkani to Van Rheede’s 
Hortus Indicus Malabaricus published in 1678 A.D., a 
Dutch botanical book written in 12 volumes, was written 
in Nagari. It is given by Appu Bhatt, Vinayaka Pandit, and 
Ranga Bhatt - three Konkani Ayurvedic Physicians of 
Cochin. The name of each plant is written in different 
languages which include Konkani also and the Konkani is 
named there as ‘Brahmana’ language. Konkani is known 
during the Portuguese and Dutch times as ‘Lingua 
Brahmanica’. The testamonium is the earliest specimen of 
Devanagari block printing. 


In Kerala, till 1800 A.D, Konkani was written in 
Kannada script also, for which records are found in the 
State Archives, Ernakulam. In Goa Archives also one can 
see commercial records written in the Konkani language 
using Kannada script. 


Role of Institutions 


Konkani language, which was reduced to servitude by 
many adverse winds, was able to regain its vigour due to 
the untiring efforts of various institutions. There are many 
organizations that came into being in different States for 
promotion of the Konkani language. 


The Konkani Bhasha Mandal came into being as a 
result of the first session of the All India Konkani Parishad 
held at Karwar in 1939. It was founded by Madhav 
Manjunath Shanbhag (1887-1950) of Karwar. Other 
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organizations were similarly established in Bombay namely 
the Konkani Sahitya Samithi founded in 1944 and the 
Konkani Cultural Association in 1965.Also there is a 
Konkani Bhasha Mandal working in Bombay. Another 
Konkani Bhasha Mandal was founded in Mangalore in early 
1974. After the liberation of Goa from the Portuguese rule, 
the Konkani Bhasha Mandal was founded first at Margao 
and the Mandal is producing and publishing books of 
literary merit in Konkani. The Konkani Bhasha Prachar 
Sabha, recognized by the Central Sahitya Akademi as a 
literary institution in Konkani, was founded in 1966. Based 
on Sabha’s representation the Government of Kerala 
introduced Konkani as an additional language for studies 
in two of the primary schools in Cochin. 


There are other institutions in Kerala such as the 
Konkani Language Institute, Karnakodam, Cochin; Kerala 
Konkani Academy, Cochin; Konkani Bhasha_ Prachar 
Samiti, Kasargod; Konkani Premi Mandal, Fort Cochin; 
Konkani Vidya Peet, Cochin; which too work for the 
promotion of Konkani through publications, staging of 
dramas, and other cultural activities. The Sukrtindra 
Oriental Research Institute of Kuthapady, Cochin has 
established a School of Konkani Studies, which promotes 
and facilitates research and study of the language. 


Konkani, a language that is spoken widely in four 
States of the Country viz. Kerala, Karnataka, Maharashtra 
and Goa has an important role in the emotional and cultural 
integration of its people, spread throughout the west coast 
of India, and hence has a very bright future. 
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Konkani is now included in the 8" schedule of the 
Constitution of India. The Government of Goa ha: 
recognized Konkani as the sole official language of the 
State. It is taught in the educational institutions of Goa up 
to collegiate level. Government of Kerala introduced 
Konkani as an additional language for the benefit of 
Konkani speaking pupils in the primary schools run by 
Konkani linguistic minority in Cochin. The Syndicate of the 
University of Calicut adopted a resolution to set up a Chair 
for Konkani in the University. Sahitya Akademi, New Delhi 
recognized Konkani as an independent literary language of 
India and has been giving Awards, as well as publishing 
books. The Government of Goa has set up a Konkani 
Akademi for the promotion of Konkani. Karnataka 
government has also set up an Akademi solely for Konkani. 
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Antiquity of the Konkani Language 
Dr. L. Suneetha Bai 


Konkani is one of the oldest languages of India. It has 
an ancient historical and linguistic tradition. It is a language 
which is closer to Sanskrit than any other vernacular of 
India. Only a deep study of the linguistic aspect of Konkani 
and its age-old cultural heritage will reveal the real form of 
this language. The antiquity of this language is well 
established among scholars. The oldest form of Konkani 
language born and brought up on the banks of Sarasvati 
river was known among scholars as Sarasvati Balabhasha 
or Sarasvati Prakrit. It is now believed that Sarasvati tongue 
is lost in antiquity, but it is a notable fact that Konkani 
language now used in the area of Cochin in Kerala preserves 
some traces of the old language which was strongly 
influenced by Vedic and Harappan culture. A peep into the 
hoary past of the Konkani language will help us to draw a 
picture, though not clear, of this ancient language which 
was once used in Brahmavarta. 


There were several dialects in Vedic times, and even 
before the Vedas, without positive proof or even positive 
indications. These dialects went on in their own isolated 
courses as the idioms of different provinces like Kosala, 
Magadha, Videha, Kuru, Panchala, Anga, Kamarupa and 
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Kasi. The Sarasvati Balabhasha or Sarasvati Prakrit may 
be one such dialect which was very much closer to the 
dialect of Madhyadesa, the progenitor of the Vedic Sanskrit. 
Some scholars are of the opinion that the dialect used in 
Brahmavarta was the progenitor of Sanskrit. The term 
Prakrit at that time was used as a general name for the 
local dialects. Yaska in his Nirukta frequently refers to the 
Vedic dialect and a parallel dialect called Bhasha, some of 
the peculiarities of which, as mentioned by him can be easily 
found in Konkani. It must have been the language in use 
at that time when these writers lived. Mr. Beams is of the 
opinion that “The Aryans from the earliest times spoke many 
dialects, all closely akin, all having the same family likeness 
and tendencies common to all, perphaps in every case 
mutually intelligible but still distinct and co-existent”. 
(Collected Works of R. G. Bhandarkar Vol. IV, p.563). This 
is probable but cannot be proved. Yet we can imagine that 
the oldest form of Konkani can be found in one such dialect, 
and the scholars call it by the name Sarasvati Prakrit. Later 
on these dialects became partly combined in one stream 
in which their individual existence was lost and so formed 
the regular Sanskrit Bhasha and partly flowed on individually 
on their own original (Prakrita) irregular force and continued 
to be the idioms of the different provinces. Thus in the 
Sarasvati Prakrits, the oldest form of Konkani, and even in 
Konkani we can see many things common to Vedic Sanskrit, 
Sanskrit and Prakrits. It can also be said that Konkani 
retained a few precious relics older than the most ancient 
Sanskrit and only to be explained through the allied Indo- 
Germanic languages. The Konkani words &« (serdts/e of 
Russian) ats}, Ris, X$, (ward, warrant, children of English) 
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STATT, Bogd, fc (flamman, helvus, cuculus of Latin) and 
many other words may be quoted as examples. 


In the absence of contemporary or authentic history, 
our only guide in ascertaining the thoughts and deeds of 
the ancient people who used Sarasvati Balabhasha is the 
hoary records available in the form of some peculiarities 
found in the Konkani language. Though surrounded by 
‘many Indian languages, Konkani exhibits a tenacity of 
ancient culture unknown to many other languages of India. 
The support of conservatism and regard for ancient 
institutions of Konkani people are so great as to have 
enabled them to preserve their social organisation and 
religious autonomy along with their age-old vocables 
unchanged. ? 


Primitive sounds in Konkani 


The oldest form of the Konkani language, the Sarasvati 
Balabhasha was the spoken form of language used in 
Brahmavarta on the banks of the river Sarasvati. The 
Sarasvati Sindhu cultures when intermixed on a later date 
interchanged the sounds in their languages. The traces of 
primitive sounds and vocables of the Indus language are 
preserved in Konkani. These are evidences to the fact that 
the ancient form of Konkani had some relations with the 
Indus language. The 10th Mandala of Rgveda also treats 
Sarasvati and Sindhu with equal importance. This 
strengthens the above supposition. The remains of the 
Indus Valley civilization, when unearthed from Mohanjodaro 
and Harappa, it was found that primitive vocabulary of Indus 
language was monosyllabic and each syllable stood for 
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animals, birds, little insects and some physical objects. A 
short list of such syllables with their meaning and the 
Konkani vocabulary showing some affinity to these primitive 
mono-syllabic vocables is given below. 


Primitive meaning Konkani meaning 
vocable vocable 

ka turtle Prag tortoise 
ca moon dg moon 
da drum ae drum 
da mountain SINS hillock 
pa leaf qre leaf 
bha bee nae bee 

ra fire vaft hearth 
va tiger ay tiger 

sa bird Wavy bird 


Free movements of sounds is an ancient trend which 
is found abundantly in Konkani. The vowels Wy, 3, s. On 
3, Ñ, and 3Ñ were developed in different provinces among 
different social groups in ancient India. Konkani has 
preserved these sounds. This shows the relation of Konkani 
to its sister dialects. These sounds are seen interchanged 
between the vocables in Konkani. The terms HOH (alp), 
ag (sig), HORI (RaT) etc. can be cited as examples. 
The free movements of the primitive sounds 4 and 4 and 
their corrupted forms may be seen in the example, WN, aig 
fom wP and by., The term sÈ from wed is aslo an 
example of this ancient trend. The sounds 44 and q 
developed in ancient times in the North-West region, 
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Eastern region and Madhyadesa respectively. Konkani 
accepted all the three sounds when and where it was felt 
necessary. X and @ sounds were always interchanged in 
ancient dialects. Panini has noted this change and recorded 
the same in ¥ctaehe: X was the characteristic sound of 
Madhyadesa and @ of Magadha province. Konkani has 
preserved X in the word X4ps (Sans apc). 


The replacement of palatal sounds by dental sounds 
is another ancient trend frequently found in Madhyadesa. 
Konkani has preserved these sounds. The palatal 2% 
has changed to dental 4 in most of the cases in Konkani. 
Examples are 3& > Ag, WT > AWN, WI > ae, 
yp > Wl, yp > YH, JP > Yeh, WM > Alo, and 
Raa > am. 


In the process of the development of the vocabulary 
in ancient Indo-European languages, the role of 4, 4, 4 
is very important. The correct place and time of the 
development of a language can be denoted with the help 
of these sounds. In the case of Konkani also this is true. 
The oldest sound %4 in 9% was repalced by @ and ¥ 
respectively in other languages while Konkani has preserved 
the original 4 in the term 4 (ten). In Persian the term ££ 
is replaced by @Xd (work). In Sanskrit it is @td (hand used 
for doing work) and in Pasto GJ is used to denote hand 
and also number ten. The source of the term & in Konkani 
also is the same. Konkani has preserved the original sound 
§ in this case. Similarly the term YY (a mouthful) in 
Konkani is without doubt older than Sanskrit 44. The 
primitive 4 is preserved in Konkani. 
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around this region. Konkani in its oldest form would have 
existed in the form of a dialect which was very close to the 
dialect of Madhyadesa, especially of Kosala, the strongest 
of the provinces of Madhydesa at that time. The excavatory 
reports regarding the Sarasvati basin, the history of 
Brahmavarta found in the Puranas and other ancient works, 
hypothesis made by scholars about the Sarasvati Prakrit, the 
similarities found in the Vedic Sanskrit and Konkani, all these 
when taken together prove that Konkani in its oldest form 
existed in the Brahmavarta region on the banks of the 
Sarasvati river. Some research findings related to the history 
of the ancient Somaryan settlers of India can be quoted as 
a support to this view — 


Puranas tell us of severe drought and famine that lasted 
for twelve years during the reign of Aswamedhaja, the 
fifth ruler on the line of Parikshit—. Life became 
impossible in the Sapta Sindhu regions of East and 
West Punjab. The people leaving their villages and cities 
migrated to different parts of Madhyadesa to South 
India, to East India to Kashmir and the Himalayas. In 
some of these places we find now-a-days a set of people 
called “Sarasvats” and “Gowda Sarasvats”. Local 
tradition is that they are descendants of the Somaryan 
settlers on the banks of river Sarasvati who were forced 
to leave the place during the days of drought and 


famine of Kaliyugadi. (Glimpses from Our Glorious Past 
p.34) : 


Mr. Dalgado, the great scholar of Konkani language has 
pointed out that the real roots of Konkani are found in the 
Sarasvati Balabhasha, otherwise known as the Sarasvati 
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Prakrit. This was originally used in Brahmavarta and 
brought to Gomantaka by the Gowda Sarasvat Brahmins. 
In Gomantaka it was known as “Lingua Brahmanica” or the 
language of the Brahmanas. The connections of Konkani 
with the Vedic language supports this view. 


One of the peculiarities found in the Vedic language 
is the frequent use of cerebral and nasal sounds. This is 
a hall-mark of Konkani also. This can be traced as an 
influence of western region where the dialects were 
characterised by I, a cerebral sound. Both the Vedic dialect 
and the ancient form of Konkani might have been strongly 
influenced by these western dialects. The Konkani vocables 
SI (GA) SM (SAAS) ST (rel) A (GAA) GATT (GA) 
ug (4a) w mA) amy (a7) Hy (sF) can be quoted 
as examples. Konkani also has words beginning with these 
cerebral sounds as we can see in 14, fd, Medal, UT etc. 
In the early stages of the Vedic language this sound was 
frequently used. The change of dentals to cerebrals without 
any cause are to be attributed to the natural vocal 
tendencies of the people. 


As the sound % was frequently used, sound œ% was also 
used in Vedic language as well as in old konkani. Even now 
Konkani retains this sound as can be seen in the words — 
diat (ale), HIG (Ta), aE (ATH), a (ee, TH (ee, 
qA (mg), VS (Ve), HH (Sel), TH (MA), PAA (PP), 
BSI (AMAP), MÈ (MAA), ATA! (MAAP), Hoel (see), 
ad (SAA), and Pert (Herz). The Vedic Sanskrit 
originally belongs to the Madhyadesa, but it was very much 
influenced by the sounds of north-western region. The 
same is the case with Konkani also. The sound 3 is used 
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in Vedic vocabulary as “IY, ele, W4, etc. This sound is 
abundantly used in Konkani also. Examples are 4g, Pag 
ay, Ag, aae, sy. This feature of Vedic language as 
well as Konkani is due to the influence of Kosali which was 
“the link language of North India during ancient times. Kosal 
was the strongest dialect among all the dialects of 
Madhyadesa. The closed sound of 3, a salient feature ol 
Konkani, is also a contribution of the dialects of the ancient 
social groups. 


The Konkani-speaking Brahmanas are mainly the 
followers of the Vedic culture. This has influenced their 
language also. The origin of a number of vocables found 
in Konkani can be traced to Vedic vocabulary. The term 
sJ was used in Vedas to denote an 3iftr~nt . The word 
sar in Konkani shows closer relation to this Vedic term. 
The term 4& used in the Veda for denoting the Vessel made 
of bronze is the forerunner of Konkani aff and ae. The 
term PART is also the contribution of Vedic language which 
was used to denote a pot. In Konkani this term PAY is 
used for a special pot used for sacrificial purposes. The 
Konkani words sas, ao), Tea, fea, wen, gss}, yif, 
ud bear similarities to the Vedic terms 3era , Iq, JAT, 
OR, UI, qeq, i and wad respectively. A number of 
words connected with the rituals in Konkani can also be 
traced to Vedic origin. The Konkani speaking Gowda 
Saraswat Brahmins still follow the Vedic rituals. 


The potential am% in Konkani can be traced to the Vedic 
subjunctive Wq. It can also be regarded as a corruption 
of SX] for Sanskrit Bq. This term is frequently used in 
Konkani while in some of the North Indian languages it is 
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trasferred to 318. The replacement of € by g can be traced 
to a later period. This change is not accepted by Konkani 
and it maintains the original dental sound &. 


Harappan lexemes in Konkani 


Excavations made in the Harappan sites have brought 
into light many archaeological facts that have helped in 
formulating a hypothesis that Sarasvati was the centre of 
the settlements of Harappan civilization. Brahmavarta on 
the banks of Sarasvati was the centre of Brahmanical culture 
and it is quite natural that the culture of these Brahmins 
was influenced to an extent by the Harappan civilization. As 
a result many Harappan lexemes crept into the language 
of these Brahmanas i.e., Sarasvati Balabhasha, which are 
still preserved in modern Konkani. 


As a result of the excavations in Harappan settlements 
it was found that Kurada celts with four marks were prepared 
in the Ganeswar region along with copper bowls. Kurada 
was situated in a trade route through Ganeswar. “Kurada” 
means an axe. The Konkani word “Kuradi” no doubt recalls 
this old Harappan centre where axes were manufactured. 
The terms “Vansal” and “Agarsal” in Konkani are in a way 
related to the rooms including coppersmith’s room 
excavated in early Harappan phase of 3000 B. C. Sala in 
Veda is the part of a house where the artisan works. The 
local term “sal” jointly with the words “Vani” and “Agra” 
produced the vocables “Vansal” and “Agarsal” in Konkani 


respectively. 


Still more interesting to note is the term 4lq a proper 
noun in Konkani. In the Harappan culture there are a 


: 
l 
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number of textual sources which suggest an ethnic group 
of people called MAR.TU who were associated with the land 
of Dilmun. They were trade partners with Mesopotamia and 
represented a higher class. Sutkagendor is the western- 
most settlement of the mature Harappan sites. On the 
significance of the name it is noted that the name was 
originated from ‘sutka’ meaning burnt. The Konkani word 
‘sudkal’ can be traced as closely related to ‘sutka’. The 
peacock in Harappan culture was regarded with peculiar 
sanctity in connection with the cult of the dead. The 
peacock motif depicted on the cremation urns is apparently 
a phonetic determinative concordant with the lexeme 
‘marak’ (connotation of death). The Konkani term 
moru’seems to be very close to this.The rimmed and 
rimless jars are a peculiarity of the Harappan culture. The 
rimmed jar motif as a generic lexeme connotes the category 
of weapons. The Konkani words Ws (sword), otc (surgical 
instruments) can be quoted as examples. The models of 
rimless jars (mirgo) used for cremation in Harappan sites 
are still in use in the houses of the Konkani-speaking people 
in the form of household vessels termed as Aff, mfa etc. 


The pictographs of the Harappan inscriptions indicate 
the meaning of a number of Konkani words. The “endless 
knot” which has been found continuously since third 
millennium B. C. in pictographs is the forerunner of the 
Konkani word aife (a knot). The word TE (tie of friendship) 
as in S%cf'Tg also shows some relation with this Harappan 
lexeme. Similarly a pictograph to denote battle or war is the 
horn of an animal (Sam:ga). Konkani word @f1. Pali and 
Prakrit ‘sin:ga’ and ‘simga’ are no doubt connotations of this 
lexeme. The pictograph of young bull in Harappan 
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insciptions connotes the meaning of the word ‘vasur’ in 
Konkani. The large bovine animals figured prominently on 
most of the seals are employed as word signs with their 
word values as denoting place names. The idea of cattle 
was connected with the word sign for ‘land’. An ox or cow 
means a dwelling place. The Sumerian ‘Gu’ or ‘Ga’ and 
Sanskrit ‘Go’ were used for indicating a settlement. Pali 
word ‘Gamo’ for town and the Konkani word “1g for village 
are closely related to this lexeme. Thus we can prove that 
the Konkani language was somehow or other closely related 
to the oldest forms of the cultures of the ancient India. 


Classical Sanskrit, Prakrit and Konkani 


If we compare Konkani with Classical Sanskrit we find 
that about three-fourth of the vocabulary consists of words 
identical with or influenced by their Sanskrit equivalents. In 
ancient India the dramatic works in Sanskrit were easily 
enjoyed by the local people which shows the popularity of 
Sanskrit at that time. It was a language of spiritual 
_ knowledge and was most continuously used by the people. 
Even in the present day Konkani-speaking people, especially 
the G. S. Brahmins, use Sanskrit language in their daily 
prayers and in the performance of various religious rites. 
Sarasvati Balabhasha, the ancient form of Konkani as 
scholars had identified* must have been one among the 
dialects which was mainly used by the people residing on 
the banks of Sarasvati. We should expect to find much 
greater divergences in modern Konkani in the course of 


* If we proceed to examine the origin of Konkani we will see that 
her real links are with Sanskrit. Sanskrit’s daughter is Balabhasha 
and the latter’s child is Konkani. It is thus obvious that the blood 
of Sanskrit and Konkani is the same. - Konkani - A Language, p.42 


, 
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many centuries that elapsed between the Vedic period and 
the modern period. Thus Konkani is very close to Sanskrit 
as far as the vocabulary is concerned. It has preserved its 
heritage more than by any other Indian language. The 
words S84 > gia, Te > FAT, WEA > We, AG > Aq, 
PA > HOT, WW > wo, yar > Hl, Abe > Hos, 
Te > RH, wy > whol, ath > qa, gfe > 
R, aeifa > AA, fferfe > Aena are enough to 
prove this fact. Many other examples may be cited. There 
are a number of Tatsama words in Konkani. This close 
affinity to Sanskrit shows that Konkani existed at a time 
when Indo-Aryan speech had not yet become Sanskrit, but 
remained still a vernacular tongue. The performances of 
religious activities followed by the chanting of Sanskrit 
Mantras verily show the role of Sanskrit in the life of 
Sarasvats who speak Konkani. Thus the language of 
Sarasvats has a rich tradition of Sanskrit vocables in their 
day-to-day activities. The roots of Konkani strongly entered 
into the earth of Sanskrit. A comparison of Konkani 
vocables with those of Pali and Prakrit will give a clear picture 
of this trend. 


When Pali arose, the sway of Sanskrit was depreciated. 
The Sanskrit words in the so-called Sarasvati Balabhasha 
were strongly influenced by Pali and Prakrit languages and 


were greatly corrupted as to be difficult of recognition. The 
following are a few examples: 


Sanskrit Sarasvati Konkani 
Balabhasha 


gleam era qa 
BEGI fray oa 
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gap Gib I 
PIRG me ald 
aftr fra Ay 
aay GRGE aR 
ard CIGNA af 
o ga Pral BH 
Aa Ama A 
SE] SIERI ATTY 
Ts qed qa 


(Sarasvati Mandal, Ramchandra Bhikaji Gunjikar, p.61) 


Yaska notices local varieties of Sanskrit words in his 
Nirukta. During this period there were number of dialects 
prevalent among the local people. In the inscription of 
Ashoka some of the characteristics of a later Prakrit, the 
Magadhi, were developed. Konkani has got close affinity 
towards Magadhi also. A detailed examination of the 
language will help to bring to light all these facts easily. Thus 
from the very beginning upto this time, Konkani has been 
witnessing all the changes in the local tradition of the 
languages of the India. It is closer to Maithili in the east, 
old Gujarati in the north-west, Kosali in the Madhyadesa, 
mainly in its vocabulary. The similarities in Pali and Konkani 
are also note-worthy. The existence of short ¥ and 31 in 
Pali and the predilection people showed for them are to be 
attributed to natural vocal tendencies of the people. The 
nominative singular which always ends in ait and ¥, and the | 
‘ermination of the nominative plural in Konkani are the 
dutcome of this local trend. 


. 
E 
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Script 


There are evidences of the ancient form of Konkani- 
being written in Brahmi script. The sign board of Dholavira 
of Indus Valley civilization was written in this script while 
most of the writings were practised from right to left at that 
time. The inscriptions of 1st century B.C. obtained in 
Konkan and Maharashtra are records of proofs for this. 
Brahmi script as well as the oldest form of Konkani were ~ 
closely connected with the Brahmanas. The script in 
ancient India was used for recording various sounds 
prevalent in Vedic language. The same script was continued — 
for writing Sanskrit from 3rd century B. C. The oldest form | 
of Konkani existed at that time which was also written in 
this script. Special investigations are to be made in this 
direction. The development of Devanagari from the Brahmi 
script is quite evident. Since 3rd century B. C., Brahmanas 
have been using the Devanagari script for their records. The 
History of the development of Devanagari script can throw 
some light on the ancient history of Konkani language. 
Scholars are of the opinion that the Nagari script is closely 
connected with the Pranava Mantra. It is also connected 
with the Tantric literature. In ancient India the Bija Mantras 
in Tantric literature were written in Nagari script. Nagari 
was named after Nagara Brahmins. On the basis of the 
available data it can be assumed that Konkani known as 


Lingua Brahmanica’ in ancient days was written in Brahmi 
as well as Devanagari scripts. 


Thus it can be concluded that the historical back- 
ground of the Konkani language is closely connected with 
the ancient historical tradition of India. This language had 
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been greatly influenced by the ancient Indian Brahmanical 
culture. The primitive sounds, Harappan lexemes, Vedic 
and Sanskrit vocables found in Konkani, are evidences to 
the fact that the Konkani language had its roots in the Vedic 
as well as the ancient riverine cultures of India. The 
archaeological indications of these cultures can help us in 
discerning the protoform of Konkani. With the help of 
comparative antiquities it will become very much easy to 
fix the correct form of this ancient language of India. 
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A Language on the Move 


Saratchandra Shenoi 


On leafing through the histories of Indian languages, 
one is bound to notice a very conspicuous difference 
between the history of Konkani and that of any other Indian 
language. Where other languages could be found to have 
enjoyed a secure geographical stability, for Konkani, the 
distinguishing feature could be termed a disturbing 


mobility. It is this peculiarity that makes the study of its ` 


history a difficult and cumbersome effort on the one hand, 
but at the same time, a unique and interesting experience 
on the other. 


It is seen that all studies of Indian history and culture 
usually prefer to take up the northern and the peninsular 
regions separately, irrespective of the period being 
discussed. This is because of the marked differences in the 
environments of both these regions. The difference has 
long been established even by the prehistoric tool-traditions 
of the regions. Natural environment, needless to say, has 
a fair influence upon the culture of a people. This is verily 
true for their language also, since the language of a people 
is an essential part of their culture. A simple comparison 
between the languages, as also of the cultures, of world’s 
extreme climates would bear sufficient proof of these facts 
even to a layman. On the other hand, the living languages 
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of today are mostly secondary ones having undergone 
many permutations and combinations through the centu- 
ries. The present day Konkani too belongs to this latter 
day category just like many of its sister languages, even 
as its origin could be traced back to a fairly ancient past, 
and even as it does bear the stamp of that originality to 
this day. But, the very nature of modern Konkani makes 
it quite impossible to limit our study either to northern or 
to peninsular India! It actually stands as a link between 
these two, historically as well as linguistically. 


Roots of Antiquity 


Even as its name itself links it to the well-defined, 
‘precise ‘region cf Konkan, the roots of Konkani are not 
so obvious. A search for these roots, prompted whether 
by historical instinct or by linguistic inquisitiveness, is sure 
to generate some interesting questions, if not any ready 
answers. The prime question, to my mind, of course is, 
how much of Konkani is of the Konkan region and how 
much of it comes from the banks of the sacred river 
Saraswati of ancient times! My quest on these lines, 
however, is not for any other purpose than to quench my 
own insatiable curiosity! 


Just like Gujarati, which could acquire its present 
name only by about late 17” century, there was quite an 
extensive period when Konkani too had no name even, and 
was referred only as the ‘language of the Brahmins’- 
Brahmananchi Bhas. Experts and scholars, even now, hold 
this language more or less in synonymity with the migrating 
Saraswats of ancient northern India. 
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Saraswat Brahmins were originally the inhabitants of 
the region flanked by the rivers Saraswati and Dhrishadvati 
since Vedic times. This tract is described as Brahmavarta 
in the Manusmriti. The river Saraswati and its banks are 
described in Rigveda also. The chapter “Saraswatakhyan” 
in the Shalya Parva of Mahabharata describes the ancient 
heritage of the Saraswats. It describes also the 12-year long 
drought-hit famine, and as to how Sage Saraswata had 
initiated sixty thousand disciples to the Vedas, Sastras and > 
Samskaras. Reference to this is found elsewhere too; as 
in Gada Parva of Mahabharata, in Sahyadri Khanda of 
Skanda Purana, in Sootasamhita, and in Buddha Charita 
of Aswaghosha. 


A People on the move 


The time of their migration to the south, as well as 
the route which they took, is of prime importance for a 
discussion on Konkani. Sri. V.N. Kudva in his History of 
the Dakshinatya Saraswats (1972) lists several surmises 
regarding both. While there appears to be some sort of 
general consensus in the opinions of historians regarding 
the bulkier migration during the fifth century AD, some 
pointers definitely hint at earlier batches migrating during 
the third century BC. Evidence is also there about some 
subsequent batches moving south during a much later 
period, upto eleventh century AD. The routes taken by 
these batches are also different. The surmise is that, while 
the earliest batch of the third century BC may have come 
directly from the original Punjab region, the bulkier batch 
of the fifth century had come from Tirhut in Bihar, a region, 


which they seem to have occupied for about twenty 
generations! 
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These migrants were indeed a distinct ethnic group, 
and they did of course have a language of their own. Since 
that period is denoted as the period of Middle Indo-Aryan 
languages, it is only proper to assume that theirs was a 
Northern Prakrit of their own. Original ‘Prak-Krits’ were 
ancient languages of the citizenry, which were in vogue 
since 800 BC at least, even though the emergence of any 
Prakrit as a written language of literary use is observed to 
have occurred only by 600 BC. Prakrits were strong and 
sturdy languages with conspicuous characteristics, and 
each Prakrit bore the individuality of the ethnic group, which 
it represented, or else, it had a base region to which it 
belonged exclusively. Magadhi Prakrit was to Magadh, as 
Ardhamagadhi was to the Jains. Pali became the property 
of Budhists, while Souraseni and Maharashtri were 
associated with those respective regions. Yet, strangely 
enough, few scholars seem inclined to allot or denote 
individuality to the language of these migrating Saraswats. 
Actually, it clearly and easily stands to reason that theirs 
would have been a quite distinct Prakrit, in view of their 
distinct and antique ethnicity, as well as socio-cultural 
identity. I find only Dr. S.R. Dalgado (1855-1922), 
lexicographer and scholar, opining clearly: “In all probability, 
it represents the Saraswati language which the Orientalists 
consider extinct, and which the emigrants of Trihotra or 
Tirhut introduced into Konkan.” Most others are content 
just toying with the names of tongues that might have 
influenced the Saraswats — namely, known Prakrits like Bala 
Bhasha, Magadhi, Paishachi, Souraseni, etc. It is perfectly 
true that Konkani has had many influences. For that matter, 
which language is free from influences, | wonder! 
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A keen eye, I am sure, will be able to differentiate — 
between the literary Sanskrits of different authors of ancient 
times. This becomes possible chiefly due to the influence — 
of their respective mother tongue-prakrits on their literary 
output! Even though Sanskrit is famed as an established, 
well-knit, well-defined language, of sturdy foundation, not 
likely to entertain any change easily, it is no great task to 
differentiate a Kalidasa piece from say, a Lilasuka one - two 
Sanskrit poets with different mother tongues. Such is the 
underlying strength of the mother tongue to influence its 
user! Dr. Sumitra Mangesh Katre, in his invaluable work The - 
Formation of Konkani (1942) has remarked in passing, how — 
he has observed a good percentage of Dravidian incursions | 
in the phonology and vocabulary of Sanskrit. | mention this 
just to throw some light upon the inborn strength and power 
of ‘mere’ spoken languages! If that is how the spoken 
languages of the populace could influence even Sanskrit, 
what drastic changes couldn't they have wrought upon the 
sparingly used language of a migrating lot! 


Attaining New Identity 


Thus it is that the mother tongue of those migrants, 
however peculiar and however ancient though it might have 
been, had slowly assimilated much through social and 
cordial co-existence lasting several centuries, for there is 
no reason at all to believe that they had left it at home 
in order to adopt the tongue of the new region! It is quite 
evident to us, Keralite Konkanis, how such an osmotic 
process might have taken place, because we have before 
us, Our Own case of a very similar nature! Living in Kerala 
for the past several centuries and generations, we too have 
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assimilated a good deal, from Malayalam, despite having 
led a rather self-containing, introvert social life. But the 
social set up and the life of the Saraswats of that period 
_ and region are described as a little more lenient and 
extrovert. The elongated intervals in between migrations, 
which occurred several times, had thus seen to the making 
of the Konkani language! The name of the language, no 
doubt, was acquired from the region of their new dwelling 
— The Konkan. The reason for the language being referred 
to as Brahmananchi Bhas could only have been because 
the rest were using something less refined, and not because 
it was any entirely different language. Or else, why would 
the foreigners have taken the trouble to learn Konkani 
_ instead of learning that other language of the commoners? 
This could only mean that the language of the erstwhile 
‘migrants’ had by that time definitely attained wide usage, 
and that there was definitely no other local language in 
vogue for the foreigners to learn. This was in early sixteenth 
century. Konkani had, by that time, clearly attained and 
established her new identity, individuality, and popularity. 


It is highly significant that even after a systematic, and 
extensive analysis of the phonology, morphology, and to 
some extent, the syntax even, Prof. S.M. Katre could still 
not classify this language fully into any of the established, 
well-known, distinct groups of Middle Indo-Aryan languages! 
He concludes thus — “The phonological data shows that 
so far as the earliest innovations are concerned, Konkani 
agrees with the South-West Group in the majority of its 
characteristics and partially with the Central Group when 
there is a divergence between these two groups.” He 
further remarks — “In its vocabulary, Konkani today shows 
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a large number of vocables preserved in Old Marathi but 
for which Marathi has coined other expressions. This topic 
has been dealt with, a number of times, by various scholars. 
Reference may be made in this connection to the short 
list given by Dr. V.P. Chavan in his book - The Konkan 
and the Konkani language (1924). He also notices therein 
a number of Konkani vocables, which he finds only in 
Gujarati and not in Marathi. There are a number of Old 
Gujarati vocables preserved in Konkani but not in Modern 
Gujarati! It would be interesting to investigate in great detail 
this fascinating subject!” 


Linguistic Osmosis 


Here, in order to get a fair and clear picture of this 


seemingly strange phenomenon, we may first consider the - 


cases of these sister languages of Konkani. How at all did 
modern Marathi and Gujarati languages lose all those words 
of their own golden past, in spite of having all the stability 
and security that any language can virtually hope for? 
Could there be any other reason than that they were lost 
because of the simple reason that they were slowly replaced 
by newer words from external language sources! Is it not 
ever so common that every new generation is given to 
borrowing and coining at least some new words, phrases, 
and figures of speech, howsoever rich their own language 
may be? In this light, is it at all abnormal that Konkani 
acquired a few hundred words from the languages of the 
regions it passed through, especially, when this passing 
through had actually taken the span of several generations? 
Here, we have to expressly remember that it is the grammar 


that distinguishes and characterizes a language rather than 
its vocabulary. 


| 
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Hence, the ancient Gujarati and Marathi vocables 
found in Konkani by both Dr. Chavan and Dr. Katre are 
merely indicative of the not so short a sojourn of the 
Konkanis in those regions at an ancient period of time. 
It has to be much before Hemachandra (1089-1173) of 
Gujarat, popularly hailed as the Panini of Prakrits, who 
brought out the Deshi Nama Mala, a lexicon of the native 
dialects. In a similar way, the Tirhut route is also sufficiently 
reflected in the phonology of Konkani, which is what made 
Dr. Katre to allow certain exceptions and link it in part to 
the Central Group of Modern Indo-Aryan languages, 
wherever it differed with Gujarati and Marathi - the South 
West Group of Modern Indo-Aryan languages. 


But this phenomenon of word absorption is governed’ ~ 
by certain principles. Languages accepting new words into 
their folds under normal circumstances do so with certain 
definite, yet natural and highly characteristic changes only. 
In Kerala, we can easily recall that, besides common nouns, 
even place names have been absorbed from Malayalam into 
our mother tongue. But they have been accepted with 
certain characteristic alterations only. These natural 
acquisitions are assets to. any language. They not only 
enrich it, but also truly and truthfully reflect the most basic, 
root characteristics of the language. The changes that are 
prescribed and imposed on words from other languages, 
while absorbing those, are highly characteristic of the host 
language. Anyone wishing to study a living language would 
definitely be benefited by a concentrated study of such 
assimilated words. The study of Tadbhava words is no new 
thing. Only, we can extend it here to the case of proper 
nouns also! 
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Aberrations — Past and Present 


But in sharp contrast are some of the changes pushed 
down the throats of languages by well-meaning ‘benefac- 
tors’ and the like, of their own accord, in order to 
‘modernize’, ‘simplify’, or even ‘standardize’ the language! 
Unfortunately, Konkani has been benefited by many such 
changes, not just prescribed alone, but meekly and 
submissively accepted as well! As a matter of fact, we have - 
to consider the natural growth of the language as arrested 
once forever, when the exodus from the Konkan region 
started. Till then, the languages that could influence 
Konkani were but sister languages alone. Besides, the 
influence was limited, gradual, and natural only. Moreover, 
` it'was rather a case of give and take than just borrowal: 
alone. In fact, it should not be too difficult to find at least 
a reasonable number of words, usages, and figures of 
speech in Marathi and Gujarati, that they could only have 
got en-passant, from their association with Konkani - the 
language on the move! 


The advent of the Portuguese is considered a very 
critical stage to the Konkan region and the Konkani 
language. What followed was pure devastation in any 
respect. Dr. Katre observes- “While Konkani successfully 
resisted the influences of its more powerful neighbours in 
the Indian field and preserved intact its phonology and 
morphology, it was not so successful in its fight against 
the Portuguese. But the Aryan tongue has resisted the 
wholesale incorporation of foreign matter.” The original was 
fast getting dismantled and mishandled. Before the turn 
of the century, hundreds of books of Christian literature 
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were produced and propagated in an entirely deconstructed 
language, written in the Roman script. 


The growth of Konkani, from that critical and fatal 
point of time, could only be termed unnatural, if not 
downright artificial! Dr. Jose Pereira, in his book Konkani 
A Language (1971) quotes Filipe Neri Pires -“It differs 
much from the dialect used today (1854) in Goa, which 
is an unqualifiable medley in oriental linguistics, if not 
corruption taken to the last point of degeneration. 
Everything is transformed today; the original terms as well 
as its various inflexions have suffered great mutations, 
foreign to, and sometimes incompatible with, the nature 
and genius of the mother tongue.” The Konkani society 
too was subjected to changes in an equally drastic way. 
If we examine intently, we can discern that the difference 
between various dialects of even present day Konkani 
undoubtedly reflect an equal difference in the socio-cultural 
background of the users of those dialects, whether in Kerala 
or elsewhere. Similar differences are easily observed in the 
case of regionally stationary languages also, with reference 
to people belonging to various religions and castes, as well 
as to environmentally differing regions. In the case of 
Konkani, the variations are naturally more pronounced, 
firstly because of the separating distances and surrounding 
languages, and secondly because of its topsy-turvy growth 
since, say wt century. 


Migration to Kerala 


The Konkanis of Kerala are indeed a transplanted 
ethnic group. While the time of their first appearance in 
Kerala could be anybody’s guess, the real migration, in the 
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true sense of the word, is known to have taken place during 
the Portuguese rule of Goa (16° C), chiefly subsequent to 
the establishment of the /nguisition. That mass migration 
which took place in the latter half of the sixteenth century 
was indeed a bit of an Exodus, because the threat to the 
existence and identity of those Konkanis was quite real, 
just as the journey that they undertook was truly 
courageous. Thus we see that the history of the Konkanis 
of Kerala spans the past several centuries. The Konkani 
community, a distinct ethnic group comprising Brahmins, 
Vysyas, Kunbis, Sonars etc, had left Goa (made their next 
move!) to reach different parts of coastal Kerala. They have 
since become an integral part of this State, having 
representation in almost all the districts of the coastal belt. 


A close study of the genuine and sweet folklore, which 
they have succeeded in keeping intact, would be beneficial 
for any study relating to Konkani. Besides the much popular 
folktales, there are numerous types of folksongs and 
rhymes, which they have handed down from generation to 
generation, through oral tradition alone! The significance 
of this achievement will not dawn on us unless we earnestly 
consider the actual passage of time and the changed 
surroundings, which these people had overcome. There are 
play-themes suitable, and actually used for various 
occasions and growth-stages of children. There are 
priceless proverbs, idioms, phrases, and riddles, that are 
not merely gems as such, but also act as path indicators 
to anyone on the look out for the roots of Konkani, 


providing the basic character of the language, as yet quite 
un-tampered! 


| 
4 


f 
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The Konkani Identity 


Chandrakant Keni 


Identity is a set of traits, which sets a land and its 
people apart from others, or a community from other 
communities in significant ways. Identity is the product of 
evolutionary, dynamic process and not a static, inflexible 
one. Over a period of time it is the geographical 
endowments, historical developments as well as cultural, 
linguistic and religious heritage interacting upon one 
another that go to shape the identity of a people. It is this 
that sets them apart while being an integral part of the 
main stream. A fusion of these factors helps create a 
distinctive way of life, a unique folklore, art and craft, dance 
and music, distinctive cuisine, unique architecture and over 
all, a different cadence and rhythm of life. It is basically 
the genius of a people trying to find expression through 
multi-faceted forms and media. At the core of it all is the 
multi-layers identity evolved from the ancient times to the 
present day, through the process replete with upheavals 
and achievements. 


Geographically, Konkan region has the same topo- 
graphical features and common bio-diversity. Yet over the 
years historical forces and religious movements impacted 
on it and gave rise to a unique identity, which is distinct 
from the rest of the country. 
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Aparant is the homeland of Konkani. History 
fragmented the people of the region on more than one 
occasion resulting in the Portuguese occupation of the 
Central part of Aparant, known as Goa. That's how Goa 
came to be called the homeland of Konkani language or 
people. Goa’s natural beauty and its God-given bounty, 
attracted enterprising voyagers, noble kings and philoso- 
phers as well as ruthless conquistadors and vandals who 
wracked destruction and devastation of its ancient and 
highly evolved art, culture, its magnificent temples and 
sculptures of pristine beauty. Upon the devastated and 
wounded Hindu-Buddhist-Jain civilization was super- 
imposed layers of Islamic and Christian civilizations with 
their distinctive cultures and art forms. But after the initial 
Stage of conflict of civilization, a gradual process of fusion 
of different civilizational influences and cultural cross 
current has given rise to a distinctive regional identity that 
is deeply rooted in its soil. 


Konkani identity had no sectarian labels even in the 
ancient times. It is not a superficial concept having an 
artificial gloss. It is all-encompassing concept gathering into 
its fold all Konkanis - be they Hindus, Christians, Muslims 
or others Religious denominations - do not matter. What 
matters is a certain attitude of mind and heart, a certain 
tolerance of spirit, a spirit of giving and forgiving, and an 
ability to be in tune with the rhythm of Konkani life, a desire 
to respect, preserve and enrich heritage and culture, an 


ability to hold fast to one’s Konkaniness without diluting 
one’s Indianness. 


Before the arrival of the Portuguese in 1510 A.D., 
Hinduism was the only religion of Aparant with a handful 
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of Muslims who lived in harmony with Hindus. The original 
tribal people had all assimilated with Hinduism even though 
every caste and tribe, tried to preserve its own way of life. 
They observed their traditional rites and rituals, but as 
citizens they were one and were functioning under the 
harmony of Gramsamstha and temple of the village. 
Village Deity was the strong bond that helped the 
community to unite irrespective of their caste. People of 
Aparant are still attached to their original Deities in Goa, 
who had migrated to safer places during the Portuguese 
aggression. Thus even after being converted to Christianity, 
Christians in Goa continue to offer prayers to Hindu Deities, 
which for them are Deities of their ancestors, and Hindus 
too pray in churches, which were once the abode of their 
common Gods. This history is unique for the territory called 
Goa, which was subjugated by Portuguese for five centuries. 
It goes to the credit of the people of Goa that they brought 
into reality the concept of Gram Samstha, an institution 
which could ensure the development of the community 
without endangering collective unity and sense of equality 
since the community was unanimous on the point of 
keeping rulers aloof from their interference in its affairs. 
It had given the judicial powers to dha zan (ten elders) 
whose decision for resolving any social, economic, cultural 
issue or conflict was accepted by all. Normally such 
deliberations took place in the precincts of the temples and 
the decision was final and binding on all. 


Language is one of the special features of Konkani 
identity. The history of the Konkani language is in no way 
different from the history of the communities living in 
“Aparant”. There have been consistent, systematic brutal 
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efforts by the alien rulers to uproot the language from the 
soil; yet the Konkani language survived mainly because of 
its tenacity and the resilience of its people. However the 
deep wounds and ugly scars of the merciless attacks from 
hostile and oppressive rulers as well as callousness and 
indifference of some of its own sons and daughters have 
crippled and corrupted it considerably. All these factors had 
impact on Goan identity. There is a need for planned and 
systematic revival of the Konkani language for which 
massive Government support is needed on a sustained 
basis. 


There are several indirect evidences to the existence 
of the Konkani language at the beginning of the last 
millenium. Reference to the region of Goa (Gomanta) and 
Konkan is found in ancient epics and scriptures, including 
the Mahabharata. Reference to Goa (Aparanta) is also 
found in Buddhist literature and in Buddha-Poorna 
dialogue. There were several Jaanpadas in ancient India 
and each Jaanpad had its own linguistic and cultural 
individuality. Historical records distinguish the Aparanta 
Jaanpada as the most advanced and cultured one, and 
hence we can safely presume that the language of the 


people which is the base of any culture, flourished since 
times immemorial. 


While the Portuguese miserably failed in their goals to 
destroy the Konkani language and culture, they succeeded 
in inflicting serious wounds on the society, some of them 
So deep that their scars are still visible. In the process, those 
Goans who fled to safer Places suffered as they lost all 
material wealth, including land and houses. They were 
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forced to take refuge in the regions speaking different 
languages. Those who were forcibly converted too had to 
face the terror of inquisition because they stuck to their 
traditional dress, food habits, deep faith in the Deities 
whose temples the aggressors had demolished and did not 
stop using the Konkani language, whose revival, the 
Portuguese feared, will help to foster unity of Hindu and 
Christian. 


No language develops in isolation. It develops to the 
extent its speakers are developed. Like a tree, a language 
too, requires its own soil to nurture and strengthen the 
roots. Konkani could survive because it is deep-rooted in 
the soil and in the hearts of people who speak it. That’s 
why the world was amazed to find that Goa could retain 
its essential Indian culture and character even after five 
centuries of oppressive colonial rule. On the other hand 
the Portuguese language, which was powerfully dominating 
every sphere of Goan life, disappeared from the scene 
quickly after Goa was liberated. Goa could retain its 
Indianness because of the loyalty of Goans to the soil and 
attachment to the mother tongue. There are instances, 
even in India, when people of one state speaking a 
particular language, lost all their links with their homelands 
once they settled elsewhere and have assimilated fully with 
the local linguistic groups. This did not happen in Goa 
because the Konkani language is at the core of its identity. 


India is a country of diverse multitudes. One can 
compare it with a lotus having hundred petals (shata dal 
kamal). Each petal is in itself complete and perfect and 
is at the same time an integral part of the original flower. 
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Whether it is thick or thin, big or small, it is indispensable. 
The lotus remains incomplete and imperfect, if a single 
petal is plucked. India is a mosaic of cultural patterns, 
different in shape, size and shades. Yet like a large orchestra 
it produces one symphony rhythm of the song sung in 
praise of Mother India. So when one speaks of identity, 
we do not deny that it is the part of the same culture and 
depends on the main cultural stream for its sustenance 
while at the same time contributing to the enrichment of 
the mother culture. 


The Indian culture has many shades and facets and 
it has inherited the art of assimilating all of them in the 
form of a mosaic. It is amazing to see how unity of minds 
-and hearts has sustained perennially in the sub-continent 
of diverse regions and religions; languages and cultures 
have blended in one single mosaic. But this culture has 
its regional individualities. Cultures of Punjab and Bengal 
are both Indian. But environment and soil have contributed 
to the distinctness. This distinctiveness is regional identity. 


It may appear strange to link diet with the identity but 
the fact remains that not only the language, but the diet, 
dress, beliefs, activity and festivals... every aspect of human 
life is closely linked to its land and history, which in turn 
shapes the identity. Reference to distinct identity is not to 
claim superiority over others. There are no different 
identities of Konkani Christians and Hindus. Both are born 
of the same soil. Their diet and dress are identical, their 
hopes and aspirations are the same, their language is 
Konkani and their attachment to the soil and pride in their 


ancestry have helped to forge the distinctive identity that 
is common to both Hindus and Christians. 
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Some Aspects of the Spelling 
System of Konkani in the Nagari Script 


P.G. Kamath 


Konkani is a Modern Indian Language which has its 
deep roots in the Ancient Indian Language - Sanskrit. 
Sanskrit words are the patrimony of all Indian Languages. 
Konkani, therefore, should indeed be proud of using 
Sanskrit words. It can very well borrow from Sanskrit and 
also produce new terms as and when necessary, on the 
basis of well-defined rules which have been in use for 
centuries. 


Sanskrit words are current in Modern Indian Languages 
in two shapes. 


1) In their original shape 2) In a phonetically changed 
shape. 


For instance: 


fa aid” = teeth wa - Ur thigh 
eel - Bld = hands Ue - Wa = feet 


The former are the original Sanskrit words and the 
latter are forms slightly changed from the pronunciation 
point of view. Such changes have taken place in thousands 
of words — not only Nouns, but also other parts of speech. 
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In Grammar, words in the original Sanskrit shapes are 
called Tatsama and those that have changed their shapes 
are called Tadbhava. 


An in-depth study of the sound changes from Sanskrit 
through Prakrit and Apabhramsa into Konkani can be had 
in the famous book Formation of Konkani by Dr. S.M. 
Katre. 


About Tatsama words from Sanskrit, we have to 
remember that they should be written in the same way as 
in Sanskrit. This is a principle accepted in all Languages. 
For all people of India, Sanskrit is a unifying factor. Hence 
Sanskrit words should be written in the same spelling in 
all languages including Konkani. If Konkani is to have her 
own system of spelling, it will lead her away from the 
Sanskrit tradition. This will certainly be unwelcome from 
the national point of view. It will also be a retrogade step, 
as it will disturb the well-developed system of writing in 
Sanskrit. Moreover it will be difficult for the Konkani people 
in their study of Hindi, Sanskrit etc. If effet is written feet, 
Was Wi, sige as sigs, fer as oft, yes as gow, fee 
as Ue, afaa as adie, “fie as NAs, afta as ada, ef 
as cei vilfad as Rida, HRR as HER etc. it will only help 
Konkani to slip away from its Sanskritic moorings. Konkani 
will get more and more difficult, and Konkanis themselves 
will find it difficult to learn other Indian languages. The 
unity that is sought to be established and preserved will 
only be destroyed. Hence it is proposed that every Tatsama 
word should be spelt in the same way as in Sanskrit. There 


is no reason why this well-marked rule should be 
transgressed. 
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As in other languages, so in Konkani, new secondary 
forms are generated out of Tadbhava roots, e.g. from fre 
we have Ry, rea, Rd, Rah, fred. Are these 
secondary forms also to be considered Tadbhava? No! 
These secondary forms generated following Konkani rules 
_ are pure Konkani forms. They are not at all Tadbhavas. 
WRIT, WPT, west etc. generated from the root 3m3 are 
pure Konkani words and not Tadbhavas. l, WI, gofa, 
ga are Konkani words and not Tadbhavas. Sy is 
Tadbhava from #9}. But Sf is purely Konkani and not 
Tadbhava of 2a or 3vid, which are Sanskrit derivatives 
from žy. In short, it is wrong to call those words 
Tadbhavas when they are derived using Konkani rules. 
Thus Èa, àR, Fai, cari, adel, wey, weft are 


Konkani words and not Tadbhava from Sanskrit. 


Vowel Duration in Konkani 


Like all other Indian languages, Konkani has short and 
long vowels. &, š, X are short and 3T, $, & are long. 
There are dozens of examples in which the length of vowel 
causes difference of meaning. GH - wS, Jos - Mo, AX 
- FR, W - AR, Act - Ale, Sa - €d are instances where 
4 and 31 are in contrast. Likewise fet - da, fer - ad, 
pA - pA etc. are examples which show contrast of 
meaning. Hence this system of short and long vowels 
needs to be maintained in Konkani, But, may be due to 
its long contact with Roman Script which does not have 
signs to show this difference, much confusion exists in 
Konkani now with regard to the short and long vowels. 
Scientific thinking is needed on this point. 
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In Sanskrit Y and a are considered long. But in 
Konkani short 4 and short 31 also have developed as can 
be seen in the following examples:- 


In barn, Met, dg, cial, Hy, V is short. 

In ð, Og, Gan, xa, Be, Y is long. 

In at, of, Ald, alec, a is short. 

In AS, AR, ay, Hs, Bs, ust, BF is long. 

But there is no contrast of meaning caused by length 


of vowels in the case of ¥ and 31, as far as Konkani is 
concerned. 


Stress-Accent System in Konkani 


Like all Indian languages, Konkani also has its own 
stress-accent system in speaking. All mono-syllabic words 
are stressed at the vowel point. In di-syllabic words stress 
falls on the second syllable. In tri-syllabic words stress falls 
on the third syllable. 

Examples: 
1. Mono-Syllabic words:- 


Even though some of these words have two letters in 


writing the end-vowel being silent, these have to be 
considered mono-syllabic. 


2) Di-Syllabic words - where the stress is on the second 
syllable:- 


3) Tri-Syllabic words have the stress on the third syllable: 
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This has morphological implications. When a mono- 


syllabic word takes pratyaya, the stress accent is found to 
be shifted to the later syllable. 


Example:- ° 8X - rtm. In 8X, H is stressed, where as 
in UXT XI is stressed. 


Like wise 
aR - ARTS qq - qap as - JSM 
TA - AA SX - Bild die - der 
eq - ea aS - Gap am - ATH 
ay - Ae ade - aR qt - Wa 
oa - has aT - Bret dra - dbp 


In the following di-syllabic words, stress-point does not 
change:- | 


pA - dtp Teo - Tap 
deal - Qp aqa - lou 
qa - dae wa - va 


This is because even after adding Pratyaya, the words 
remain di-syllabic! 


In the following di-syllabic words stress shifts to the 
third syllable when Pratyaya is added. 


TGs - Mga THR - gonid 
val - RAT ag - ugar 
One important point to remember here is that the 


stress accent is quite different from the length of the vowel. 
Length is something that is concerned with the duration 
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of articulation of the vowel, where as stress accent is 
something connected with the force with which the vowel 
is articulated. But in Konkani stress accent is mistaken 
for the duration of the vowel. Hence unaccented vowels 
are written as short and accented as long. For Example: 
afta is accented in sf. In Aa, fA is accented and hence 
the stress shifts to fa. Several people write this word as 
Rida which is unwarranted. Further, when Pratyaya’ is 
added on to silfaa as in “flfacte, stress again shifts to T. 
ut and f remain unstressed. Hence several people write 
this word as fsifadcdte which is also unwarranted. In fact 
the above words should be in the form sia, “faa, silfeara 
and Raida, Niar, fafa etc. are erroneous. 


In this connection, it is to be noted that even in 
languages where stress-accent involves change of meaning, 
it is not represented in writing. For instance: conduct (V) 
and conduct (N) in English are accented differently. But 
this difference is not represented in writing. 


In Indian languages including Konkani, stress-accent 
does not involve lexical meaning. It conveys, at the most, 
only the emotive aspect. Hence it need not be represented 
in writing. The method of representing unaccented vowels 
by shortening of vowels and accented vowels by 


lengthening of vowels is totally unwarranted and should be 
given up. Hence 


AA + aT should be fat and not fiat 
47 + aT should be eT and not Ae 


To write 


we as pÅ, 7 as qe, a as Hdl, 4 as 3, 
fef? as fertl, aff as deft etc. in the Nominative case is 
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certainly wrong. Written in the wrong way, the 
morphological changes in these words will be absolutely 
difficult to comprehend. 


Nasalisation in Konkani 


In Konkani all vowels can be nasalised. Hence there 
are two sets of vowels—Non-nasal (ordinary) and Nasal. 
Nasal is represented by ANUSWARA in the Nagari Script. 
Thus the two sets of vowels are: 


a E E os Seo Ueki, Mh 
I PE RE Bae 
Ordinary and nasal vowels are often seen in contrast 


of meaning, e.g. AI ~ HM, dH ~ We, We ~ Alc, 
wd ~ Wa, ta ~ wm ~ a. 


Often, Nasal is used to represent grammatical 
meaning. e.g., 


1) In the following, the nasal gives the plural 


qa ~ cai, Ware ~ Wai, dels ~ QAP 
2) In @ ~ A; @ represents masculine plural whereas ci 
represents neuter singular. e.g. W ~ Tet 


3) In @ ~ F; ai represents first person when €I represents 
second and third persons. e.g, a ~ Aci, Ga ~ Gal 


4) In eff ~ A; eff represents feminine singular whereas 


eff represents neuter plural. e.g., Weal STS ~ Hal ETS, 
gd fact ~ wi faci 
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of articulation of the vowel, where as stress accent is 
something connected with the force with which the vowel 
is articulated. But in Konkani stress accent is mistaken 
for the duration of the vowel. Hence unaccented vowels 
are written as short and accented as long. For Example: 
sìa is accented in Sf. In sffaa, f& is accented and hence 
the stress shifts to fa. Several people write this word as 
Rida which is unwarranted. Further, when Pratyaya’ is 
added on to vilfac as in sfifacra, stress again shifts to aT. 
vit and fa remain unstressed. Hence several people write 
this word as fefaare which is also unwarranted. In fact 
the above words should be in the form sa, sfifaa, NAA 
and da, Rae, fadas etc. are erroneous. 


In this connection, it is to be noted that even in 
languages where stress-accent involves change of meaning, 
it is not represented in writing. For instance: conduct (V) 
and conduct (N) in English are accented differently. But 
this difference is not represented in writing. 


In Indian languages including Konkani, stress-accent 
. does not involve lexical meaning. lt conveys, at the most, 
only the emotive aspect. Hence it need not be represented 
in writing. The method of representing unaccented vowels 
by shortening of vowels and accented vowels by 


lengthening of vowels is totally unwarranted and should be 
given up. Hence 


A + aT should be Am and not fT 
A + aT should be Ser and not fys 


To write 


m as PÑ, 7 as TS, aÑ as Hil, 3Ẹ as Rg, 
fet? as fer, af as ae ete. in the Nominative case is 
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certainly wrong. Written in the wrong way, the 
morphological changes in these words will be absolutely 
difficult to comprehend. 


Nasalisation in Konkani 


In Konkani all vowels can be nasalised. Hence there 
are two sets of vowels—Non-nasal (ordinary) and Nasal. 
Nasal is represented by ANUSWARA in the Nagari Script. 
Thus the two sets of vowels are: 


ee a ee E E E 
ee a a 
Ordinary and nasal vowels are often seen in contrast 


of meaning, e.g. AX ~ AN, WH ~ adm, de ~ dc, 
ae ~ ad, eo ~ oF, a ~ aT. 


Often, Nasal is used to represent grammatical 
meaning. €.g., 


1) In the following, the nasal gives the plural 


qaa ~ diel, wae ~ Mim, Mele ~ UH 
2) In à ~ A; A represents masculine plural whereas a 
represents neuter singular. e.g. ta ~ Tel 


3) In @ ~ ai; a represents first person when dq represents 
second and third persons. e.g., a ~ tai, ae ~ Sai 


4) In oft ~ A; of represents feminine singular whereas 


dl represents neuter plural. e.g., Aa eset ~ hi BTE, 
gat Ar ~ wi fect 
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Conquests (Novas Conquistas) — Peddnnem (Pernem), 
Divchol (Bicholim) Sat’tari (Satari), Fondden (Ponda), 
Sangem (Sanguem), Kepem (Quepem) and Kannkonn 
(Canacona) — were acquired in the second half of the 18th 
century. The Old Conquests though smaller in area than 
the New, contain about half the total population of Goa. 
They are more urbanized and predominantly Christian. 
During the 17th and 18th centuries large numbers of 
Goans, both Hindus and Christians, left Goa for South 
Kanara and Cochin. In South Kanara and Bombay, 
Konkani speakers are both Christians and Hindus, while 
in North Kanara, Savantwadi and Cochin they are mainly 
Hindus. The religion-wise classification is of significance 
because the Portuguese impact on the Konkani dialect. of 
the Christians of the Old Conquests is much more 
considerable than on the dialects of the Christians who 
migrated to South Kanara in the 17th and 18th centuries. 
Portuguese influence on the various dialects of Konkani has 
thus not been uniform. 


Konkani is an Indo-Aryan language and its main stock 
of vocabulary comes from Sanskrit. Portuguese is an Indo- 
European language, its main stock of words coming from 
Latin. Taking into account the close kinship between 
Sanskrit and Latin, Portuguese and Konkani have certain 
vocables in common, e.g. cardinal and ordinal numbers- 
Konkani: ek, don tin, chear, panch, so, sat, atth, nnov, dha; 
Portuguese: um, dois, tres, quatro, cinco, scis, setc, oito, 
nove, dez. A few basic words—Konkani: dis, Portuguese: 
dia (day); K: kitem, P: oque (what) K: na, P: nao (no) K: 
oxem, P: assim (thus), etc. 
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There are, however, marked differences between the 
two languages: lexical, phonological as well as syntactic. 
The first Europeans who made an attempt to understand 
and learn the local language were fully aware of these 
differences which were for them as many obstacles in the 
way of the acquisition of the new tongue. Padre Francisco 
de Souza, author of Oriente Conquistado a Jesus Christo 
states: “The main difficulty of this language lies in its 
pronunciation, for its alphabet consists of more letters than — 
ours. The second difficulty lies on the part of our ears, 
for the Canarians talk with great speed. Being so careful 
in pronouncing double letters, and in aspirating the ‘h’s, 
that, if this were not done, the words would entirely change 
their meaning kellem with double T means ‘banana’; kelem 
with one T means ‘did’; khelem with aspiration, ‘ate’, 


Being conversant with the peculiarities of the Konkani 
phonetic system, Father Thomas Stephens (1549-1619) 
tried his best to express Konkani sounds in Portuguese 
orthography; in portuguese, ‘s’ between two vowels has the 
sound of ‘z’ so to express the Konkani ‘s’ sound he used 
‘ss’. He also used the v sign ~ above the letter to express 
pronunciation and sign ~ below to express the lengthened 
sound of a vowel. He also gave this warning: “To 
pronounce the words it is not enough to know orthography 
alone, it is necessary to hear sounds which are uttered and 
to utter them as they are uttered by those who know how 


to speak.” 


In spite of these attempts, corruption in pronunciation 
set in, Portuguese orthography slowly eliminating or 
deforming original Konkani sounds. The setting up of the 
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printing press in Goa (1556) and the adoption of Roman 
script for Konkani had far-reaching consequences. Use of 
the Roman script eventually rendered the Devanagari script 
unfamiliar thus putting other Indian languages out of 
bounds and making Konkani more and more dependent 
on Portuguese for its vocabulary. This also indirectly led 
to the division of Konkani into Hindu and Christian dialects, 
a division which persists to this day. 


In the initial stages when the missionaries produced 
religious literature, Portuguese words were sparingly used, 
and only those absolutely necessary to express Catholic 
religious concepts and ceremonies, for which there were 
no Konkani terms readily available. The famous hymn to 





Saint Anne (17th century) contains not a single Portuguese 


term, barring, of course, proper names. Sant An tujem 
sufoll jinnem/Devu zala Natu tuzo/Svami mozo Raza 
mozo/Damadharmu Maie thoru tuzo. 


But, at the end of the 17th century the zeal of the 
missionaries to learn the local language and to write in it 
seems to have died out. Word for word translations from 
Portuguese are resorted to, Portuguese terms freely and 
indiscriminately used. This gave rise to a singularly hybrid 
language. Konkani fell on evil days, following Viceroy 
Francisco de Tavora's order that “the natives of the country 
should abandon the use of their language and speak only 
Portuguese within three years” (1684). In 1745, Archbishop 
Loureneo de Santa Maria made it obligatory on all 
Christians to speak Portuguese. When the Marquis of 
Pombal assumed power, he commanded that all priests 
should learn the language of the people. However after 
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his fall in 1777, Archbishop Assuncao de Brito ordered that 
religious instruction be imparted in Portuguese alone. In 
1831, when the first Government schools were started, 
Konkani was not included in the curriculum. Portuguese 
was now the only medium of instruction, the sole official 
language, the language of the press, the language favoured 
by the Church and the elite of the territory. Many Christian 
families began to speak Portuguese at home and 
proclaimed it their mother tongue. This predominance of 
Portuguese for centuries together could not but leave 
important traces on the language. Portuguese words slowly 
percolated down to the lowest layers of society. 


Konkani is a remarkably flexible language. It has freely 
borrowed words from other languages but has in this 
process transformed them according to the laws of its own 
genius. (i) Just as French nasalizes certain Latin sounds, 
Konkani does the same with Portuguese sounds: 
Portuguese ‘cantar’ becomes katar, ‘santo’ becomes ‘sat’, 
‘entrada’ becomes ‘etrad’, ‘bandeira’ becomes ‘bader’, etc. 
(ii) The last unaccented vowel is dropped : ‘livro’ becomes 
‘livr’. ‘igreja’ becomes ‘igorz’, ‘doente’ becomes ‘duent’, etc. 
(iii) ‘S’ before a consonant pronounced like ‘sh’ in 
Portuguese is pronounced as ‘s’ in Konkani : festa : (feshta) 
becomes ‘fest’, resta (reshta) becomes ‘rest’, etc. (iv) In 
certain cases the initial atonic vowel disappears through 
“apheresis” : ‘aratel’ > ‘rat’; ‘Sebastiao’ > ‘Bosteanv’ (v) 
Proparaxytons change into paraxytons, i.e. in words 
accented on the anti-penultimate syllable, the vowel of the 
penultimate syllable disappears : ‘chicara’ > chikr; ‘chavena’ 
> chavn: ‘oculos’ > vokl; ‘bebado’ > bebdo (vi) The 


6b ” 


pretonic unaccented vowel sometimes changes into o, 
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just as the Latin word ‘natalem’ turns into French “noel”, 
‘Maria’ > ‘Mori’, ‘bandcira’ > ‘bonder’. (vii) The law of 
metathesis operates in : ‘Igreja > ‘Igorz’. (viii) According 
to the law of dissimulation a liquid consonant often changes 
into ‘r’ and vice-versa : ‘cadeira’ > kodel. 


Evangelization went hand in hand with lusitanization 
and the converts were given Portuguese names. The 
Konkanis however readily konkanized them: Conceicao > 
Koinsany, Francisco > Foransik, Joao > Zuvanv, Antonio 
> Anton, Rodrigues > Rudrig, etc. 


The Portuguese also lusitanized Konkani place names 
and personal names : Kutt’ thalli > Cortalim; Moddganv 
> Margao; Choddonn > Cherao; Kamot > Camotim; 
Xennoi > Sinai; Mhatmo > Matmo. 


Portuguese nouns have only two genders while 
Konkani has three: Portuguese masculine nouns remain 
masculine or turn into feminine or neuter, in Konkani. 
Portuguese feminine nouns remain feminine or turn into 
masculine or neuter : ‘calor’ (m) > kalor (m); ‘servico’ (m) 
> sirvis; ‘estante’ (m) > istant; ‘folha’, (f) > fol (f); ‘luz’ 
(f) luz (m); ‘cadeira’ (f) kodel (n). 


In general, Indo-Aryan languages do not readily inflect 
verbs borrowed from other languages. Instead they add 
their own verbs meaning “make” or “become” to a foreign 
verb, and construct a phrased verb stem. Konkani does 
this with Portuguese verbs : “picar” (to prick) picar zavop; 
picar korop; ‘acabar’ (finish) kabar zavop, kabar korop; 
‘chatiar’ (to punish) xatiar zavop, xatiar korop. 
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Portuguese influence is not limited to the lexicon alone. 
Certain phonological and syntactic differences have arisen 
between Hindu and Christian dialects largely due to the 
Portuguese influence. In the Christian dialect ‘a’ and ‘a’ 
have merged with ʻo’ and ‘Oo’ respectively ‘chadd’ (much) 
is pronounced like ‘chodd’ and ‘chadd’ (climb) as ‘chodd’. 
“R” is completely assimilated to a following dental: ‘korta’ 
pronounced like ‘kotta’ and ‘morta’ like ‘mot'ta’ Retroflex 
lateral T tends to merge with ‘w’ : mullo>muwo. Aspirates 
(non-existent in Portuguese) are eliminated: kh, gh, th, tth, 
ddh, bh, h, give place to : k, g, t, tt, b, a, respectively, 
e.g.: dondo for ‘dhondo’ (profession): birant for ‘bhirant’ 
(fear); ‘add’ for ‘hadd’ (bring); ‘at’ for ‘hat’ (hand), etc. 


The literary Konkani of the Christians shows marked 
Portuguese syntactic influence. Konkani like other modern 
Indian languages follows the subject-object-predicate word 
order. But largely as a result of a verbatim translation of 
Portuguese religious literature the subject-predicate-object 
word order is adopted. Thus, instead of : Anton boro bhur 
go asa (Anthony good boy is) we have : Anton asa boro 
bhurgo (Anthony is good boy). The relative clause 
construction common in Portuguese and Latin is also 
imitated. Am’chea bapa zo sorgar asai (Our father who 
in Heaven art). This tendency is, however, fast disappearing 
and we now have such constructions as : Amchea sorgar 
axil'lea bapa (Our in-heaven-residing father) where the 
relative clause is placed before the subject noun. 


Countless Portuguese words have become part of the 
common man’s speech : (i) Firstly, words that represent 
objects that the Portuguese brought with them to this part 
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of the world : caju (cashew), papai (papai), tomat (tomato), 
bottatt (potato), per (gauva fruit), etc. (ii) Catholic religious 
tems : mis (Mass), sakrament (sacrament), natlam 
(Christmas), bensaum (blessing), igorz (church), etc. (iii) 
Words denoting family relationship : maim (mother), pai 
(father), tiv (tio), prim’ (primo), irmanv (brother). (iv) 
Professional terms : adogad (lawyer), ord (order), lei (law), 
justis (justice), rekrement (application), prov (proof), selad 
fol (stamped paper), dotor (doctor). (v) Educational terms 
: prosor (professor), lisanv (lesson), kadern (exercise-book), 
tint (ink). (vi) Terms pertaining to architecture : parod (wall), 
galeri (gallery), varand (verandah). (vii) Miscellaneous words: 
govet (drawer), pixol (brush), tizulo (tile), kulchanv 
(mattress), burak (hole), sak (bag), sai (skirt). | 


Portuguese influence on Konkani can best be felt in 
the Mando a dance-song which is the product of the upper 
Goan class of the second half of the nineteenth century 
and which contains a happy blend of Portuguese and 
Konkani words. Here is just one example. Note the 
Portuguese-derived words therein: 


“Innocenti vidu mujem/Sacrificar tuka kelam/Mujem 
kallizu ugoddtam/Poilem entrade tuca ditam/Papan maman 
vinchilolo/To Devanu nirmilolo/Aiz sakramentu zoddilo,/ 
Devan sargar amcho kelo/Aiz dis muzo sontossacho,/ 


Mollbar uzvadd neketrancho/beiju ditam aum mogacho/ 
Clas gheun re/sukhacho. 


The all-pervasive dominance of Portuguese, however, 
was seriously countered by three factors: the increasing 
emigration of Goans to Bombay, the growing spread of 
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English education in Goa and the renaiscence of Konkani 
at the turn of the present century. Now more in contact 
with English than Portuguese, Goan emigrants in Bombay, 
be they Hindu or Christian, brought back with them English 
terms, and English education slowly drove out Portuguese 
words from the speech of the educated classes in Goa. 
After the liberation of Goa in 1961 this tendency has been 
on the increase, with English as the main language of 
administration, commerce, education and even social 
intercourse, Portuguese influence is on the wane. Even 
Portuguese words that had entered Konkani are slowly but 
surely being replaced by English equivalents. 


A third factor as important as the first two, is the 
deliberate. attempt to purge Konkani of Portuguese 
vocables and the phenomenal rise of Konkani literature in 
Devnagari script. Following the clarion call of Cunha Rivara 
to raise the languishing Konkani language to a position of 
prestige, scholars like Mons. Sebastiao Dalgado were all 
set to demonstrate the close relationship of Konkani with 
Sanskrit. Though Mons. Dalgado admits that almost a 
tenth of the words of the spoken language are taken from 
Portuguese, he exhorts Konkani writers to go to the 
Sanskrit source rather than borrow indiscriminately from 
Portuguese. He himself has taken care to include in his 
Konkani-Portuguese Dictionary (1893) as few Portuguese 
words as possible, stating in no unclear terms that 
alternative Konkani terms could be used with profit, e.g. 
Kulcheta - colcheta (Pode-se dizer amkado, amkadi 
phaso)- Dalgado declared his desire to sanskritize the 
language as much as possible, for in it, he thought, lay 
its purity and perfection. Even the Catholic Church today 
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seems to carry on Dalgado’s mission of sanskritization of 
Konkani. Though it is commonly felt that Portuguese 
religious terms used by Catholics in Goa and South Kanara 
should be allowed to stay on, the present-day-liturgical 
movement is decidedly in favour of adopting Indian 
terminology. 


The modern Konkani literary movement spearheaded 
by Shennoi Goembab, which has recently produced 
significant literature, has also tried not to use unnecessary 
Portuguese words. This trend appears to have gained 
ground mainly with Christian writers who are going to the 
other extreme now and eliminate altogether from their 
writing Portuguese words, even those used commonly by 
the people. l 
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Semantic Phenomena in the 
Konkani Dialect of Kochi 


K. Gokuldas Prabhu 


Introduction 


A word is the symbol of an entity. The word Ji} for 
example, represents the projecting part of the face 
containing the breathing passage and when the word Alm 
is referred to, it means that facial part. The meaning of 
a word, therefore, is the relation between a word and the 
entity that it symbolises or represents. Words do not make 
proper sense out of the context of their reference. Hence, 
as the contexts transform, the meanings of words also 
undergo changes. 


Generally the change of meaning of words is evaluated 
taking into consideration their history over a period of time. 
In this approach the language community is assumed as 
one entity, settled in a geographical region, but coming into 
contact with various other language groups due to reasons 
like trade, occupation by enemy force, etc. 


This approach may not hold good in the case of 
Konkani, as the community has been, over the past five 
centuries, distributed in various geographical pockets 
surrounded by different languages. The people speaking 
various dialects of Konkani have been influenced not only 
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by the neighbourhood languages, but also by the disparate 
socio- political, economic, historical and religious factors, 
which, naturally have contributed to the evolution of 
dialects. 


As is well-known, the history of Konkani speakers and 
their distribution in a number of geographical pockets widely 
separated from each other were factors inimical to smooth 
evolution of a written form of the language, except in Goa, 
where a limited effort was made. Nevertheless, we do come 
across specimen of Konkani attributed to various segments 
of the past four centuries. Though a few inscriptions of Goa 
and Karnataka dating from 12th century AD(1)reportedly 
contain some lines in Konkani, Garant wasdidet pipo 
IANA - afer, dated 16th Century and published in 1990, 
is very significant on account of its rich vocabulary. The 
testimonial and names of the parts of various plants in 
Konkani, appearing in Hortus Indicus Malabaricus (2) 
published during 1678-93 provide a sample of the 
contemporary form of Konkani in Kochi. The palm leaf 
scrolls containing written form of mg wma (1989) share 
a large number of words and usages with Waren Apsari 
alec sera - afd, which proves that the work is 
considerably older than Hortus Indicus Malabaricus, and 
nearer in antiquity to Waren wesc pipo ware - 
afad, though MSs WTA is apparently more influenced 
by Marathi. Therefore, the meaning of words in these two 


texts can provide the reference for judging subsequent 
semantic change. 


Semantic change can be observed in the context of 
a given period, place or community in which the words are 
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used. A word may mean different things in different contexts 
in the following manner: 


(a) A word carries different meanings at various places at 
a given time, though the speakers may belong to the 
same community. For the Gowd Saraswat Brahmins 
(GSB) of central and south Kerala the word ST means 
father, but it is used by GSB in the northern districts 
of the state to indicate father’s younger brother. This 
latter usage has sprung up from the abridgement of 


qae] to IT. 


A word may convey different meanings in a community 
at various periods of time — the word WÙ which appears 
in Goren Apea Hooft emna- afer (3) and NSS 
qaa (4) means great, immense etc. However, at 
present it is used in Kerala to indicate obese,fat stature 
of persons, and to indicate the thickness of a stick (aay 


asst), the branch of a tree (218 Bia!) etc. 


(c) words may convey different meanings in different 
communities of the same time and place. For 
example,3ifg means father for the Kudumbis while for 
the GSB it denotes grandfather. 


(b 


— 


Polysemy 


One of the semantic phenomena observed in all 
languages is that a word may mean several things in 
different contexts. This phenomenon is known as polysemy. 
The Konkani word «is for example means both face and 
the mouth. When the question is put thus - al wea feat ? 
the word feaq stands for seeing. However, when one says 
art ga a fea, the word fe" does not imply any 
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visualisation, but inference. It also means understanding, 
feeling, perception etc. in Get sft feat ? rPI IAAT etc. 
The word 31g, referred to above is another such instance. 
Wag means both mother-in-law and the wife of maternal 
uncle. æg can be elder brother of one’s father, or the 
husband of one’s mother’s elder sister. 


Shift in the focus of interest 


One reason for change in the meanings of words is 
that basically the thing it refers to itself has changed. The 
word Wi (5) can be cited in this regard. wet originally 
meant a contract, a task of collectng tax on farms and 
agricultural fields. wld therefore was a contractor, an official 
who collected revenue for government or a government 
agent. However, in Kerala, the Kudumbis have traditionally 
used the term as a form of addressing the GSB who has 
engaged them as domestic servants over the centuries. (The 
word wii is used to address GSB ladies). As the GSB 
is no more in the privileged profession of collecting taxes, 
the word naturally lost the original meaning of contractor, 
official privileged to collect revenue tax on agricultural land, 
government agent etc. and has acquired the honorific sense 
of master. Even this meaning is losing its relevance, as the 
Kudumbis increasingly look for employment in Malayali 
families or in areas other than in the domestic service, under 
which circumstances the word will cease to be used. 


RA, which means a village messenger in Goa, has 
undergone a similar semantic change. In Kochi the word 
is used in the context of temple rituals, in which an official 
designated as UR} plays a minor role. The role however 
has nothing to do with spreading messages across the 
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village. In this area of notice boards, distribution of handbills 
and well-developed print media, village messenger has 
hardly any role. And yet, the perfunctory role is performed 
by a temple attendant other than the muĝ. The role of 
the mI} is therefore not clear and though there has been 
a shift in the focus of interest in the word, its exact meaning 
at present is not known. 


In a dialect of the GSBs, the word q0} is understood 
as husband. The word is a derivative of G41 (< gre) 
meaning brahmins. In Kochi the brahmin is referred to as 
ae whereas s1J acquires the meaning of husband. It 
is interesting to note that while the brahmin husband is 
termed as 9190], the term for a brahmin’s wife is ST which 
means both wife and woman. As the word is used in both 
senses by non GSB Konkanis also, 44 in the GSB dialect 
does not seem to have acquired the same status as S14]. 


The word di in other regions means a rafter or a 
beam. Because bamboos were used for beams and rafts 
in thatched roofs, the word has now come to mean in Kochi 
as bamboo for which the word 8 is used in Goa and 


Karnataka. 


The word W can be cited as another example of the 
semantic change due to shift in the focus of interest. The 
word indicates a person who follows Christian religion. In 
other regions, the Konkani word for Christian is fpa. The 
word WÑ is a derivative of either GN (salt, soda) or Ral 
(a fisherman) (6). In the perception of the Konkanis in 
Kochi, as fishermen residing near the sea were also 
Christians, profession of the fishermen (Rat) gave way to 
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their religion and the word qni acquired the meaning of 
Christian. 


Yet another word which has changed meaning under 
the cultural impact of shift in interest is PA. In Goa, the 
word means vagina, but it does not retain that sense in 
Kochi, where it stands for an effigy created during the period 
of holi (S¢pfe) festival at the onset of spring. In certain 
parts of the country, the festival is also celebrated as 6M¢eé4 
or burning of Kama, the god of desire. Probably, @l4¢e4 
also implies destruction of or overcoming desire itself in its 
object form. In Kochi too, burning of the effigy known as 
přel] is an important part of the festival. The funny reference 
to Wel is not as innocuous as it sounds but provokes 
derision just as the mention of pudenda does. It alludes to 
the real meaning of the word — the female genital, which 
is at the centre of the object of male desire. Due to the 
cultural content of the ritual, the term could be subject of 
open discussions, while the female genitals could attract 
stern disapprovals, and naturally, the interest of the 
community in the word lel shifted from what it originally 
meant, to what it apparently indicates — an effigy. Hence, 
the word has now come to mean an effigy. 


ari] and dae} both mean pieces of the plantain leaf. 
While in Kochi mùi denotes a large piece of a plantain 
leaf used in lieu of a plate for serving meals. Wel is a 
smaller piece of the leaf attached to it. However, in Goa, 
it is the otherway round, dese meaning a piece of plantain 
leaf and ùi meaning the smaller piece attached to it. 
This semantic difference could be due to misunderstanding 
of words over a long period either in Goa or in Kochi. 
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Narrowing and widening of meanings 


In the Konkani dialect of Kochi, meaning of words have 
rather narrowed than widened. An excellent example of 
narrowing of meaning is the verb 99, meaning cutting. 
The word with this wider meaning is not in use in Kochi, 
whereas some of its derivative noun forms like pmo - 
haircut (PIT = cutting), PY - a piece cut off from a log 
of wood, and pud} (a slender piece of wood cut off from 
TY) are still in vogue. The word 414, which originally meant 
brother has also undergone the same process and now 
means younger brother. Nia which meant any grain now 
is used to denote only rice. WÈ, a comparative term is 
now used to indicate resemblance of facial features of one 
person with those of another. The meaning of the word 4%, 
(roots, origin, base, source, etc) have narrowed down to just 
roots. SX now means only house, and not any building. The 
verb areg which earlier meant vanishing, at present means 
vanishing of a liquid on boiling. 


On the other hand, there are a few cases of widening 
of meaning also, though such cases are very few. In 
Karnataka and Goa, the general term for body hair is gd, 
fa. In Kochi, this term is replaced by 4, which is the 
same term for hair on one’s head. Though there are special 
terms for facial hair and pubic hair, the usage of y4 for 
body ‘hair is a widening of its original meaning - hair on 
the head. “ipa originally meant a culvert and that sense 
still holds good. However, the meaning has been widened 
to denote big bridges for which in other regions, the loan 
word Ye& has been adopted. 
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Amelioration and deterioration 


As suggested above, there has been more of a 
narrowing of meaning rather than its widening in the 
Konkani dialect of Kochi. Narrowing of meaning has led 
to two different effects. A word may acquire narrowing of 
meaning with either a favourable implication (Amelioration) 
or unfavourable implication (Deterioration). 


The word {tet referred to above has undergone 
amelioration. On the contrary, the word 4 presents a case 
of deterioration. In Karnataka, this word stands for zero 
(<37) whereas in Goa it conveys the sense of penis in 
nursery language as well as gold (from which sense the term 
WAR is derived). In Kochi the derivative Gar (goldsmith) 
is still extant, but the word 44 has lost the sense of gold 
and zero. The meaning has narrowed down and deteriorated 
to penis. 


Euphemism 


When the expression can cause embarrassment, 
offence, discomfort or disagreeable impact, it is human 
tendency to put it in an inoffensive way. This accounts for 
the existence of euphemisms in any language. Euphe- 
misms are resorted to for such topics as death, sex and 
the organs connected with it etc. When X is dead, a Konkani 
in Kochi puts it as X Fel! (literally meaning walked away 
or went away) à&a ot Vet oœ eat art waa (went to 
God) instead of X Heil. It must be noticed that this use is 


always in the past tense with reference to a death which 
has already taken place. 


A few decades ago the verb form q9 for having sex 
was in use, though seldom and in private conversation. It 
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has gradually been obliterated by the expression feeay. 47a 
PST is a euphemism for the private part and the male organ 
is sometimes referred to as Pf% (worm). Defecation is 
expressed as S4PTS (< 84] HSA = near water) or Weideya 
qag (emptying the stomach). 


Loss of Intensity 


In some contexts, the meaning of a word loses its 
original intensity, and might be used without the impact of 
the original meaning. 2 for example means fear, Hence 
qi means frightening. However, in the exclamation- 
mia (a) aat!, yi does not really mean frightening 
but very disagreeable or distressing. Neither sense may be 
intended when one refers to another as a HAHX W97 !, in 
which case ġġ] only conveys a sense of admiration. The 
word may also mean something unusual, extraordinary in 
size, strength, prowess or performance. 


Influence of form 


Sometimes we come across words which resemble 
each other to some extent in the form of the words without 
understanding their distinct meanings. The result can be 
confusing. In Konkani par sounds like PAN, but if one 
considers the sense conveyed by each, these two words 
have nothing in common. Je" is an areca grove, 
plantation, orchid or farmland and is quite different in sense 
from oR which is an expression used by a married girl 
for maternal home. ad¥ (to work/endeavour) and dw (to 
use, utilise, apply) are another set of words which resemble 
each other in form, but mean different things. In Kochi one 
does not come across these words in daily conversation, 
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though they have started appearing in the written form, due 
to the interaction with Konkani communities of Karnataka 
and Goa in recent decades. An instance of confusion 
created by the influence of the form of the words coupled 
with misunderstanding of their meaning has been noticed 
in the poetic line - fel agaa, instead of feat anana. 


Figurative usage 


Conscious efforts are seen to have been made to use 
some words in figurative sense. The four slender supports 
on which a table rests are called 401 Tg (legs of the table). 
The part of the chair which supports the occupant’s hand 
is called pàare ea (hand of the chair). The entrance of 
the lane is described as avià ais (mouth of the lane). Very 
rarely, one also comes across the statement Ux Gidea 
dal (the house is about to devour me) which conveys the 
sense that the person is experiencing extreme loneliness. 


Paradoxical terms 


As already mentioned, the word qt means father. But 
very often, one hears the term, aT when a mother or father 
is addressing her/or his son thus-vh aga À l3 ae. A 
son being addressed by the parent as qu may sound 
paradoxical. But the term is also used by almost anybody 
while addressing a boy who is a relative or very well 
acquainted - generally when a request is made to him. 
Obviously, the term does not mean father. Probably , it is 


a derivative of 3131 (< 4 ), an endearment for male infants 
and young boys. 


Not so often, but more conspicuous and significant 
than the term %1 is the manner of addressing a girl child / 
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young girl as Yl (oh son). Addressing a female child as 
a son probably indicates an attitude that, apart from 
demonstrating the affecton for the child, also makes 
statement that she is as important as a boy. 


Onomatopoeic words 


There are a number of onomatopoeic words in Konkani 
which are mostly used to convey the physical sensations, 
which otherwise cannot be clearly defined. In Kochi too, 
there are several words which convey their meaning by their 
very onomatopoeic nature. @x-gxl for instance indicates 
the crispy nature of fried snack, which being eaten makes 
the sound conveyed by the usage. $u-Gd expresses the 
sharp pain inflicted by needle pricks and @™I-b" stands for 
the pulsating headache. The throbbing tooth ache is 
described as GUl-Wul. HS-HS! means shudder or shiver while 
ays-2e! conveys palpitation due to anxiety, worry etc. 


There are also a few other onomatopoeic words related 
to behaviour. High spirits, exuberance, vivacity etc. 
connected with behaviour are indicated by the word Fa-4ui 
whereas BR- points to irrepressible enthusiasm and zest. 


Loss of synonyms 


In the processs of the development of the Konkani dialect 
of Kochi to the form it has reached today, a number of 
synonyms have been lost. The human fascination for new 
words could be a possible reason for the loss of such 
synonyms. The number of such synonyms which were long 
forgotten and have fallen into disuse may run into a legion. 
One only has to read the texts from various periods to find 
out such words. A few of them, culled from gs Ha, 
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with their present day equivalents in the brackets are 
furnished below, as they will be interesting to the reader. 


Roi (4a), 81ST (TelqI<Helay to send), HS (FER), ATG 
(You), foray (aay), me (ra), sie (Aer), Bia (He), 
maa (sitet), SHR (MA), Yea (eu) Prared (A wea), 
akp (wed), vou (maa æm), ax (arte), aa (say, 
smd, SFT) and seqH-sqo (JRE). 


Most of these words are still in common use among certain 
groups in Karnataka and Goa. 


However, words like HT} (Fe), oR (arf), ser 
(sient, deaa ex), Aa qa (aa<), Bay (PIANT), 
SOS (Seg, IA, Va (AT, am), gyre (AA) and 
Feet (a) have become obsolete and given way to the 
present usages furnished in the brackets. 


The interaction among various sections of Konkanis 
now takes place with an increasing frequency and extent. 
Such interactions generally lead to the confused and 
perplexed reaction of individuals who fail to understand the 
meanings of words used in the other dialect, and in the case 
of words like aoa and sq they even attract derisive 
comments and cause embarrassment. There are hundreds 
of such instances where words are used in dialects of 
Konkani with conflicting meanings. It should be distinctly 
understood that this is not a confounding situation peculiar 
to Konkani, but more or less a common feature of all 
languages. The fact is that meaning of a word is not 
absolute, but related to its context. People generally 
comprehend the meaning of words from the contexts. And 
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contexts change from time to time and from place to place. 
Therefore, semantic change is a phenomenon one has to 
understand and accept as a simple, common possibility. 


Notes 


1. Dr. Jose Pereria points out the Konkani-Marathi usage 
in the nagari inscription at the foot of the statue of 
Bahubali in Sravanbelagola (Pipo arf, Porvorim, 
Goa, 1996, p.10), However, Dr. S.B. Kulkarni former 
head of the department of Marathi, Nagpur University 
emphasises that the language in the inscription is 
Konkani. (aoan Rear are pipo, YAR, 
issue dated (?) 1993. 


2. Hortus Indicus Malabaricus, a botanical publication in 
12 volumes was edited by Hendrick Andriaan Van Rheed 
and published from Amsterdam between 1678 and 
1693. The volumes have text mainly in Latin, while 
Malayalam and Konkani languages find limited use. 


3. pp 9, 18, 26, 32, 122, 124 of Waren Npe Pipo 
ERI - ad 


4. aA wat are Ra Ra (artis verse 47, 
line 5) 


5. Shripad Desai traces the antiquity of the word to the 
year 1566 (PiP WEP - GS-4, 98¢0) 


6. In Gare Jre pio reread - mR we come 
across the word Wwa} meaning a fisherman. At present 
the word for fisherman is RÀ. 
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Contributors 


Sahityakusalan M. Seshagiri Prabhu (1855-1924) was a 
native of Calicut, and attained renown as a profound scholar, 
grammarian, and social reformer. In the field of Education, he 
had a long school and collegiate career, retiring as the Principal 
of the Raja Mahendri Training College. After government service, 
he had a further tenure as the Head Master of the T.D. School 
of Kochi. The title of Sahityakusalan, along with a gold medal 
and diploma, was conferred on him, on the occasion of his 
Shashtyabdapurti, by the Maharaja of Kochi, in recognition of 
his valuable service to Malayalam Language. His major works 
are Vatsaraja Charitam, Vedavyasan, Vyakarana Mitram, 
Vyakaranamrutam, Vyakarana Darshanam, Bala Vyakaranam, 
etc. He had written a series of articles on the history and 
language of the Konkanis of Kerala titled Konkani Brahmanar 
in the monthly, Rasika Ranjini. It is also mentioned that he had 
compiled a collection of Konkani proverbs, and prepared a basic 
grammar, and a vocabulary of Konkani. 


Prof. R.K Rao (1914) retired as the Head of the 
Department of Hindi from St. Albert’s College, Ernakulam, and 
is presently the Director of the Konkani Language Institute, 
Karanakodam. He has brought out several educational books 
for the learning and teaching of Konkani language, and has 
edited and published invaluable works of the Konkani Tradition 
of Kerala, like the Godde Ramayan and the Venkatesa Kalyan. 
He has to his credit several translations like Don Dangali Bhat, 
for which he won the Central Sahitya Akademi Translation Award 
in 1991, and Malayalam Sahityacho Itihas. He is the recipient 
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of the Tamra Patra for Freedom fighters. He has served in the 
Advisory Board of the Central Sahitya Akademi, and has presided 
over the All India Konkani Parishad, Ramanathim Session in 
1990. 


Dr. Manohar Rai Sar Dessai (1925) is a native of Panaji, 
and had his higher studies in France. A scholar of many 
languages, both Indian and Foreign, he was the Chief Editor 
of the Konkani Encyclopaedia brought out by Goa University. 
A well-known poet, he has received several State as well as 
National level Awards, including that of the Central Sahitya 
Akademi. He has headed many literary and linguistic bodies and 
has been the Convener of the Konkani Advisory Board of the 
Sahitya Akademi. He has also presided over the All India Konkani 
Parishad, Margao Session in 1962. To his credit stand many 
volumes of poetry, prose, plays, translations, edited works etc. 
in Konkani as well as other languages. He is the author of the 
History of Konkani Literature brought out by the Sahitya 
Akademi. 


Sri. P. G. Kamath (1926) a native of Thuravoor, now settled 
in Thrissur, is a scholar of several Indian languages. With a long 
tenure in the field of Education, in various capacities like DEO, 
HEO, and Principal of the Sree Ramavarmapuram Hindi Training 
Institute, Thrissur, he has greatly contributed in revising the 
teaching methods of Hindi. He received a Central Government 
Award in 1972 for his Anya Bhasha Sikshan. He has edited 
many books, and also Diuti, organ of the Kerala Konkani 
Academy, Kochi. Having expansive reading, he has translated 
many works from one language to another. During the long 
tenure of 16 years (1984-2000) as the President of the Kerala 
Konkani Academy, he was highly instrumental in the resurgence 
of Konkani literature in Kerala. He has served in the Advisory 
Board of the Central Sahitya Akademi, and has presided over 
the All India Konkani Literary Conference held at Vasco in 2003. 
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Sri. N. Purushothama Mallaya (1929) is a native of Kochi, 
and a well-known crusader of Konkani. Recipient of several 
honours like Viswa Konkani Vishesh Ratna, and Saraswat 
Ratna, he has also received a Gold Medallion from H. H. Pope 
John Paul Il. He is the founder Secretary of the Konkani Bhasha 
Prachar Sabha, Kochi, Honorary Director of the Dr. T. M. A. Pai 
Institute of Konkani Studies and Research, Manipal, and the 
President of G. S. B. Mahasabha, Kerala. He has presided over 
the All India Konkani Parishad, Mumbai Session in 1980, served 
in the Advisory Board of the Central Sahitya Akademi, and is 
a member of the Senate of Mahatma Gandhi University, 
Kottayam. He is the author of several books, ranging from Poetry 
to Translations. Through his untiring work of many years, he 
has been successful in securing several benefits for the language. 


Sri. Chandrakant Keni (1934) is a native of Margao, and 
is well-known as a leading journalist and writer. He is the Editor 
of Rasthramat, the Marathi Daily, and had also edited 
Sunaparant, the Konkani Daily. He has brought out several 
volumes of stories, and has won the Central Sahitya Akademi 
Award for original writing as well as for translation. His Kullagar 
Publication brings out Ritu, which is chiefly devoted to poetry, 
and Kullagar, devoted to prose. He has presided over the 
Mangalore Session of the All India Konkani Parishad in 1976, 
and has active involvement in the Executive committees of 
several official bodies and Institutions. 


Dr. L. Suneetha Bai (1944) is a native of Kochi, and was 
Professor of Hindi at the Cochin University of Science and 
Technology, Kochi. Presently the Director of the School of 
Konkani Studies under the Sukrtindra Oriental Research Institute, 
Kochi, she has to her credit the Konkani-Hindi-Malayalam 
Trilingual Dictionary, and many other works. She has compiled 
and edited Konkani Kavyamanjari, an anthology of Modern 
Konkani Poetry. She is a research guide, under whose guidance 
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more than a dozen researchers have obtained their Ph. D. A 
versatile and recognized translator, she has brought many works 
from Malayalam and Konkani into the National Language. She 
has written scores of research articles, and has three published 
works in this category alone. 


Sri. Saratchandra Shenoi (1953) is a native of Kochi, and 
has several books to his credit. A well-known poet, he has won 
the Central Sahitya Akademi Award for his book of Konkani 
poems ‘Antarnad’ in 1999. He is also the recipient of the Devaki 
Krishna Trust Award, and the Dr. T. M. A. Pai Foundation Award. 
His major works are — Antarnad (Poems) Mira, Jivan Ani Kavan 
(Biography and Translations) SriKrishna Karnamrut (Translation, 
co-author: Dr. P.B. Janardhan), Agnisakshi (Translation) 
Konkani Baraitana (Writer’s guide, co-author: Sri. P. G. Kamath) 
Kavyodyan (Edited poetry), Sahitya Sankalan (Edited Work) and 
Lok Dhan (Essays on Konkani folklore of Kerala). His anthology 
of Konkani poems, which won him, the Central Sahitya Akademi 
Award, has been recently brought into the National language 
by Dr. L Suneetha Bai. 


Sri. K. Gokuldas Prabhu (1954) a native of Kochi, now 
settled at Mangalore, is an M. A. in English. A well-known writer, 
he is the Vice President of the All India Konkani Parishad, Goa. 
He is Editor of Ritu, a bi-monthly devoted to Konkani poetry. 
He has won the Central Sahitya Akademi Award, as well as the 
Best Konkani book Award from the Dr. T. M. A. Pai Foundation, 
Manipal, for his collection of Konkani stories, Antar Ayami. His 
translation of the Malayalam novel of Sri. M. T. Vasudevan Nair, 
Chavki, has won him the Award for translation, from the Central 
Sahitya Akademi. He has also a Konkani novelette Prithivai 
Namah to his credit, which had won him the Kullagar Award. 


He has presided over the All India Konkani Literary Conference 
at Porvorim, in 2001. 
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